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LE FILS DE L’HOMME. 





* Le Fils de L’ Homme, ou Souvenirs de Vienne, par 
Meéry et Barthélemy’. 

Ovr readers probably have seen in the daily 
journals, that this poem has become, in France, the 
subject of a prosecution on the part of the govern- 
ment: and that one of the authors has been con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment. How can we 
ever sufficiently applaud the judgment of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, who has taken a road to fame 
by which he is not liable to any of these vexatious 
persecutions ? He has selected a walk of art in 
which he may display his merits wethout any fear 
of consequent suffering. He is not only admired as 
a poet, but applauded also asja Theologian ; and 
the raptures of boarding-school tea-tables are min- 
gled for him with the graver approbation of mascu- 
line orthodoxy. * 


With Messieurs Méry and Barthélemy, the case 
is different. They are as far as their English rival 
in length of editions, from relying merely on general 
love of poetry; and while he attempts to enlist 
among his admirers all the believers in God, they 
look to be rewarded and cheered by all the wor- 
shippers of Glory and Buonaparte. We confess we 
think that the Frenchmen have taken the readier 
and surer way to mob popularity. They are also 
cleverer men than the person whose portrait has 
witched the world with wondrous self-sufficiency. 
But the ampler talents and more successful purpose 
have been visited (as is common under the sway of 
earthly fortune) by sudden punishment; and M. 
Barthélemy may sigh in his dungeon that he has 
looked for inspiration to politics rather than piety. 


We should not speak in this tone of the poems 
to which we allude, if there were any thing in them 
of the slightest importance either to men’s worldly 
affairs or to their Christian faith. Of the wretched 
gabble about religion called ‘the Omnipresence of 
the Deity,’ we have already spoken ; and we can 
assert of the works by Méry and Barthélemy that 
none can be named of which the design and spirit 
are more contemptible. That miserable and vain 
idolatry which would attempt to gain and keep the 
sympathies of the world with one utterly incapable 
of any generous care for others, and who made the 
business of his life to enstave instead of liberating 
mankind, really seems to us as odious, wicked, and 
foolish as the worst phenomenon in the history of 
men. It is easy to talk sentimentally about fame, 
misfortune, and so forth; but if Buonaparte had 
lived and retained his power, in what situation 
would France now find herself? Would she have 
peace, and improving literature, and a free press, 
and a representative government? And suppose 
that before the Duke of Enghien was murdered, 
some one had written about him in the tone of en- 
thusiasm and obscure prophecy adopted by Méry 
and Barthéiemy about the Duke of Reichstadt, we 
should like to know whether the work would not 
not have been destroyed before its publication, by 
the police, and the author thrown into prison, or, 
like Palm, shot? We can conceive then nothing 
More absurd, nothing more pernicious than this 
reverence for the memory of a man who governed 
France more despotically than Russia is now 
tuled. 

These writers, however, display considerable ta- 
lent in the productions, to which they are incited 
by the hope of hard money, vulgar applause, and 


the irritation of the government. They bawl vigor- 
ously for the admiration of the crowd; and turn 
their couplets with due emphasis and dignity, and a 
very accurate allowance of syllables and intersper- 
sion of male and female rhymes. A considerable 
number of their paragraphs exhibit strong declama- 
tion. And though they have written a good deal 
of nonsense, and never, so far as we are aware, 
a line of poetry, they are very meritorious versifiers 
and libellers. We should scarcely give the present 
prominence to an English work of no higher merit 
than the one before us. But it may be worth while 
to bring our readers acquainted with a kind of li- 
terature which now scarcely exists among us, and 
which we are not very anxious to see revived. 

The authors give the following account of their 
new production :—‘ After the publication of our last 
poem, “ Napoleon in Egypt,” we thought it our 
duty to present it to the scattered members of the 
Imperial Family. Copies of the work were sent to 
Rome, to Florence, to Trieste, even to Philadelphia, 
and we are not afraid to confess, that august suffrages 
rewarded our faithful remembrances, or that some 
honourable letters were written to us by hands which 
were long accustomed to sign decrees. We then 
experienced the desire to attempt a new offering to a 
prince whom more intimate affections ally more 
especially to our hero. ‘This thought occupied us 
for some time, and at last carried us away: while 
one of us went to re-establish, on his native soil, a 
health worn out by nightly labours, the other set out 
from Paris for Vienna, in the hope of reaching the 
young Duke of Reichstadt, and of presenting to him 
a copy of “ Napoleon in Egypt.’ 

‘This enterprize, purely literary and utterly inoffen- 
sive as it was, did not succeed: it was necessary to 
yield to political obstacles, and the travelling poet 
returned to his country without having reaped the 
fruit of his adventurous journey:’—a journey from 
Paris to Vienna ! 

‘It is the narrative of this journey, or rather the 
history of our impresssions, which we now make 
public. Though we were separated fora time, even 
distance could not divide our literary brotherhood ; 
the principal thought, the plan, and the details of this 
work were conceived and arranged by means of a 
very active correspondence, just as two chess-players 
might very well combine and direct their game, 
though placed at a great distance from each other.’ 


One of the writers, we presume M. Barthelemy, 
has given, in a note, a curious account of the visit to 
Viennna, which is the subject of the poem. We 
shall not extract the details of his interview with the 
high Austrian authorities, ; but we may as well trans- 
late, for our readers’ amusement, a portion of the 
preliminary narrative. ‘ Submitting,’ he says, ‘ to 
the customs of the place in which L was, I went to 
the office of the police, to ask for a permission to 
reside. There it was necessary to undergo an infi- 
nity of questions as to the motive of my journey, the 
persons who would answer for me, my means of ex- 
istence, the time for which I designed to remain in 
that city, and, lastly, as to my religion and character. 
I gave them all the information they desired. To 
the two last questions I answered that I was a Ca- 
tholic, of the Apostolic and Roman faith; and as to 
my character, I declared that I was a man of letters, 
which seemed to sound ill enough in the ears of my 
inquisitors ; this denomination seemed to him rather 
too vague; he pushed his researches so far as to ask 
the names of the works which I had up to that time 
published ; I did not think it advisable to boast be- 








fore him of the ‘ Villtliades Peyronnéides,’ nor 
* Corbieréides,” nor even of a poem, in which the 
venerable Metternich figures among my heroes: I 
contented myself with saying that I composed poems, 
and that in case of need I wrote in prose on differ- 
ent subjects. This answer, though not remarkably 
definite, appeared to satisfy him, and when I had 
laid on his desk a florin of lawful money, he granted 
to me for a month, the right of residence in the Aus- 
trian capital.’ 

We have translated the beginning of this poem, 
and some of the concluding verses, which it seems 
are especially disagreeable to the French govern- 
ment. 

* In the far land where joyed my steps to run, 
At Pyrrhus’ Court I gazed on Hector’s son ; 
Yes, I have dared to wander ’mid the town, 

O’er which St. Stephen’s* lordly tower looks down : 
Tis there the Danube’s storied water flows, 
Round walls that guard the Caesars’ dull repose ; 
On the famed shield a golden gleam that flings, 
The double eagle spreads its shadowy wings ; 

By yon Bohemian’s post a gallery sweeps, 

And there, and warded thus, a stripling sleeps. 
More shall I say? My freezing lips would fain 
The tale of grief that swells my heart restrain. 

A will that bound him with its jealous sway, 
Forbad the homage that I yearned to pay : 

I saw him, but afar; unfriended, lone,— 
Denied to touch his threshold’s outmost stone ; 
Indignant from my feet the dust I shook— 

Dust of a land his father scared and shook ; 

And sad I turned, nor e’en one accent caught 
Of him whose whisper like a spell had wrought. 


‘Yet hear: the hour was come, the eager throng 
To that theatric circus rushed along ; 

And [a stranger borne amid the press, 

Hid in an humble seat my lowliness. 

With listless ear and eve I scarcely knew 

That Schiller’s heroes moved before my view; 

In threefold line around the darkened hall 

Were glittering eyes, like jewels on a pall ; 

And hardly pent within the space below, 

Were naked heads in many a living row ; 
Round, in the midst, and far from side to side, 
The crowd were gathered silent, dense, and wide, 
Soon to a box where shone no dazzling flame, 
Stately and still the Caesars’ kinsmen came. 
Arclidukes and princes in procession long, 
Passed like some kingly vulture’s brood of young ; 
Each drooping brow and weary gesture told 
Dislike to pleasures known so oft of old ; 

A lamp so dim it well would light the dead, 

Its misty dusk above the audience spread ; 

And save the imperial cough no sound arose 

To break the silence of that drear repose. 

A slight and sudden noise was heard, and there 
Came a pale face, and pierced the gloomy air ; 
Framed in a narrow space with shade behind, 

’T was strange and startling to the wakened mind, 
And such it seemed as Rembrandt’s genius drew 
Whose ghostly contrasts fix the wondering view. 
I felt a quivering shudder stir my bones ; 

My brain was thrilled with deep, delirious tones ; 
With parted lips and fascinated eye 

Nought but his face my spirit could descry. 
Crowd, actors, emperors, all appeared to flee, 
And dreaming thus, I cried aloud, ** "Tis HE!”” 





* The cathedral church of Vienna, 
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¢ The Son of the Man’ thus closes : 

IF chance shall e’er set loose the fiends again 

That vexed of yore mankind’s disturbed domain ; 
If vain intrigues and empty names divide 

The rival courts, and pride contend with pride ; 

If twenty nations, sword in hand, shall come, 

And round our frontiers beat the threatening drum ; 
And O! if more than all, when hostile ranks 
Burst, like the Danube, through its yielding banks ; 
If he with pallid brow, a meteor dread, 

Shall wave the triple standard o’er his head; 

And if beyond the Rhine his voice shall swell, 
Like the stern trump that prophet songs foretell, 
The trump whose awful notes might scare the just, 
Waking the myriad dead from out the dust ; 
Perchance that cry so vast with echoing tones, 
May rouse from earth a victor nation’s bones, 
Renew his exiled father’s wondrous tale, 

And o’er a shrinking world like him prevail. 

So may the new usurper reach again 

The glorious city of his father’s reign. 

Thus while the rending shout and trumpet clang 
High o’er the throng of Gauls and Germans rang, 
The long-haired kings upheld by thousand hands, 
Raised on a shield, o’erlooked their warrior bands.’ 





WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer. Royal 18mo. 
1829. Cadell and Co., Edinburgh; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


We have here the first volume of the corrected 
edition of ‘Guy Mannering.’ The preliminary 
matter is not very extensive, nor very remarkable. 
The tale which Sir Walter Scott has published, as 
the foundation of Guy Mannering, is not told in 
the language of a person of the class to which he 
attributes it. We may, therefore, speak of it freely 
as a literary composition, and it certainly appears 
to us one of the weakest that ever came from the 
author. The subsequent account of the originals 
of some of the characters in the novel, is interest- 
ing, and well deserves a place in our pages A 
part of it appeared some years ago in Blackwood’s 
Magazine: but it is not likely to have dwelled in 
the memory of our readers, and we therefore ex- 
tract it. 


* Some circumstances of local situation gave the author, 
in his youth, an opportunity of seeing a little, and hearing 
a great deal, about that degraded class who are called 
gipsies; who are in most cases a mixed race, between 
the ancient Egyptians, who arrived in Europe about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and vagrants of Eu- 
ropean descent. 

* The individual gipsy upon whom the character of 
Meg Merrilies was founded, was well known about the 
middle of the last century, by the name of Jean Gordon, 
an inhabitant of the village of Kirk Yetholm, in the 
Cheviot hills, adjoining to the English Border. The 
author gave the public some account of this remarkable 
person in one of the early numbers of Black wood’s Maga- 
zine, to the following purpose : 

* © My father remembered old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, 
who had great sway among her tribe. She was quite a 
Meg Merrilies, and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity 
in the same perfection. Having been often hospitably 
received at the farm-house of Lochside, near Yetholm, 
she had carefully abstained from committing any depre- 
dations on the farmers’ property. But her sons (nine in 
number) had not, it seems, the same delicacy, and stole a 
brood-sow from their kind entertainer. Jean was morti- 
fied at this ungrateful conduct, and so much ashamed of 
it, that she absented herself from Lochside for several 
years. 

* ‘© Tt happened, in course of time, that in consequence 
of some temporary pecuniary necessity, the Goodman of 
Lochside was obliged to go to Newcastle to raise some 
money to pay his rent. He succeeded in his purpose, but 
returning through the mountains of Cheviot, he was be- 
nighted and lost his way. 

** A light, glimmering through the window of a large 
waste barn, which had survived the farm-house to which 
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it had once belonged, guided him to a place of shelter ; 
and when he knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean 
Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, for she was nearly 
six feet high, and her equally remarkable features and 
dress, rendered it impossible to mistake her for a moment, 
though he had not seen her for years; and to meet with 
such a character in so solitary a place, and probably at 
no great distance from her clan, was a grievous surprize to 
the poor man, whose rent (to lose which would have been 
ruin) was about his person. 

** Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recognition— 
* Eh, sirs! the winsome Gudeman of Lochside! Light 
down, light down; for ye maunna gang farther the night, 
and a friend’s house sae near.’ The farmer was obliged 
to dismount, and accept of the gipsy’s offer of a supper 
anda bed. There was plenty of meat in the barn, how- 
ever it might be come by, and preparations were going on 
for a plentiful repast, which the farmer, to the great in- 
crease of his anxiety, observed, was calculated for ten or 
twelve guests of the same description, probably, with his 
landlady. 

** Jean left him in no doubt on the subject. She 
brought to his recollection the story of the stolen sow, 
and mentioned how much pain and vexation it had given 
her. Like other philosophers, she remarked that the 
world grew worse daily ; and, like other parents, that the 
bairns got out of her guiding, and neglected the old gipsy 
regulations, which commanded them to respect, in their 
depredations, the property of their benefactors. The end 
of ail this was, an inquiry what money the farmer had 
about him; and an urgent request, or command, that he 
would make her purse-keeper, since the bairns, as she 
called her sons, would be soon home. The poor farmer 
made a virtue of necessity, told his story, and surrendered 
his gold to Jean’s custody. She made him put a few 
shillings in his pocket, observing it would excite suspicion 
should he be found travelling altogether penniless. 

‘ ** This arrangement being made, the farmer lay down 
on a sort of shkake-down, as the Scotch call it, or bed 
clothes disposed upon some straw, but, as will easily be 
believed, slept not. 

*** About midnight the gang returned, with various 
articles of plunder, and talked over their exploits in lan- 
guage which made the farmer tremble. They were not 
long in discovering they had a guest, and demanded of 
Jean whom she had got there. 

¢* E’en the winsome Gudeman of Lochside. poor 
body,” replied Jean; * he’s been at Newcastle seeking 
siller to pay his rent, honest man, but deil-be-lickit he’s 
been able to gather in, and sae he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a 
toom purse and a sair heart.’ 

*** That may be, Jean,’ replied one of the banditti, 
** but we maun ripe his pouches a bit, and see if the tale 
be true or no.” Jean set up her throat in exclamations 
against this breach of hospitality, but without producing 
any change in their determination. The farmer soon 
heard their stifled whispers and light steps by his bedside, 
and understood they were rummaging his clothes. When 
they found the money which the providence of Jean Gor- 
don had made him retain, they held a consultation if they 
should take it or no; but the smallness of the booty, and 
the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, determined them 
in the negative. They caroused and went to rest. As 
soon as day dawned, Jean roused her guest, produced his 
horse, which she had accommodated behind the allan, 
and guided him for some miles, till he was on the high- 
road to Lochside. She then restored his whole property ; 
nor could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to accept so 
much as a single guinea. 

«TJ have heard the old people at Jedburgh say, that 
all Jean’s sons were condemned to die there on the same 
day. It is said the jury were equally divided, but that 
a friend to justice, who had slept during the whole dis- 
cussion, waked suddenly, and gave his vote for condem- 
nation, in the emphatic words, ‘ Havg then a’! Una- 
nimity is not required in a Scottish jury, so the verdict of 
guilty was returned. Jean was present, and only said, 
‘The Lord help the innocent in a day like this!’ Her 
own death was accompanied with circumstances of brutal 
outrage, of which poor Jean was in many respects wholly 
undeserving. She had, among other demerits, or merits, 
as the reader may choose to rank it, that of being a stanch 
Jacobite. She chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or 








market-day, soon after the year 1746, where she gave 
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vent to her political partiality, to the great offence of the 

rabble of that city. Being zealous in their loyalty, when 
there was no danger, in proportion to the tameness with 
which they had surrendered to the Highlanders in 2745, 
the mob inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter pe. 
nalty than that of ducking her to death in the Eden. It 
was an operation of some time, for Jean was a stout wo. 
man, and, struggling with her murderers, often got her 
head above water; and, while she had voice left, conti. 
nued to exclaim at such intervals, ‘ Charlie yet ! Charlie 
yet!’ When a child, and among the scenes which she 
frequented, I have often heard these stories, and cried 
piteously for poor Jean Gordon. 

* * Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may mention, 
that my grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse 
Moor, then a very extensive common, fell suddenly 
among a large band of them, who were carousing in a 
hollow of the moor, surrounded by bushes. They in. 
stantly seized on his horse’s bridle with many shouts of 
welcome, exclaiming (for he was well known to most of 
them,) that they had often dined at his expense, and he 
must now stay and share his good cheer. My ancestor 
was a little alarmed, for, like the Goodman of Lochside, 
he had more money about his person than he cared to 
risk in such society. However, being naturally a bold 
lively-spirited man, he entered into the humour of the 
thing, and sate down to the feast, which consisted of all 
the varieties of game, poultrv, pigs, and so forth, that 
could be collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of 
plunder. The dinner was a very merry one; but my re- 
lative got a hint from some of the older gipsies to retire 
just when— 

* The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ 





————————— 


and, mounting his horse accordingly, he took a French 
leave of his entertainers, but without experiencing the 
least breach of hospitality. I believe Jean Gordon was 
at this festival.’ ’’—( Blackwood'’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 54.) 

* Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, for 

which, 

* Weary fa’ the waefu’ wuddie,’ 

a grand-daughter survived her whom I remember to 
have seen. That is, as Dr. Johnson had a shadowy re- 
collection of Queen Anne, as a stately lady in black, 
adorned with diamonds, so my memory is haunted by a 
solemn remembrance of a woman of more than female 
height, dressed in a long red cloak, who commenced ac- 
quaintance by giving me an apple, but whom, neverthe- 
less, 1 looked on with as much awe as the future doctor, 
high church and tory as he was doomed to be, could look 
upon ihe queen. I conceive this woman to have been 
Madge Gordon, of whom an impressive account is given 
in the same article in which her mother Jean is men- 
tioned, but not by the present writer: 

* ** The late Madge Gordon was at this time accounted 
the Queen of the Yetholm clans. She was, we believe, a 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Jean Gordon, and was 
said to have much resembled her in appearance. The 
following account of her is extracted from the letter of a 
friend, who for many years enjoyed frequent and favour- 
able opportunities of observing the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the Yetholm tribes.—* Madge Gordon was 
descended from the Faas by the nifother’s side, and was 
married to a Young. She was a remarkable personage— 
of a very commanding presence and high stature, being 
nearly six feet high. She had a large aquiline nose— 
penetrating eyes, even in her old age—bushy hair, that 
hung around her shoulders from beneath a gipsy bonnet 
of straw—a short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long 
staff nearly as tall as herself. I remember her well :— 
every week she paid my father a visit for her awmous, 
when 1 was a little boy, and I looked upon Madge with 
no common degree of awe and terror. When she spoke 
vehemently, (for she made loud complaints,) she used to 
strike her staff upon the floor, and throw herself into an 
attitude which it was impossible to regard with indiffer- 
ence. She used to say that she could bring, from the re- 
motest parts of the island, friends to revenge her quarrel, 
while she sat motionless in her cottage; and she fre- 
quently boasted that there was a time when she was of 
still more importance, for there were at her wedding fifty 
saddled asses, and und unsaddled asses without number. 
If Jean Gordon was the prototype of the character of 





Meg Merrilics, 1 imagine Madge must have sat to the 
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unknown author as the representative of her person.’ ”— 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 56.) 

* How far Blackwood’s ingenious correspondent was 
right, how far mistaken in his conjecture, the reader has 
been informed. 

* To pass to a character of a very different description, 
Dominie Sampson, the reader may easily suppose that a 
poor modest humble scholar, who has won his way 
through the classics, yet has fallen to leeward in the voy- 
age of life, is no uncommon personage in a country, 
where a certain portion of learning is easily attained by 
those who are willing to suffer hunger and thirst in ex- 
change for acquiring Greek and Latin. But there isa 
far more exact prototype of the worthy Domine, upon 
which is founded the part which he performs in the ro- 
mance, and which, for certain particular reasons, must be 
expressed very generally. 

‘Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to 
have been, was actually tutor in the family of a gentleman 
of considerable property. The young lads, his pupils, 
grew up and went out in the world, but the tutor conti- 
nued to reside in the family, no uncommon circumstance 
in Scotland, (in former days.) where food and shelter 
were readily afforded to humble friends and dependents. 
The laird’s predecessors had been imprudent, he himself 
was passive and unfortunate. Death swept away his 
sons, whose success in life might have balanced his own 
bad luck and incapacity. Debts increased and funds di- 
minished, until ruin came. The estate was sold; and 
the old man was about to remove from the house of his 
fathers, to go he knew not whither, when, like an old 
piece of furniture, which, left alone in its wonted corner, 
may hold together fora long while, but breaks to pieces 
on an attempt to move it, he fell down on his own 
threshold under a paralytic affection. 

* The tutor awakened as from adream. Fe saw his 
patron dead, and that his patron’s only remaining child» 
an elderly woman, now neither graceful nor beautiful, if 
she had ever been either the one or the other, had by this 
calamity become a homeless and penniless orphan. He 
addressed her nearly in the words which Dominie Samp- 
son uses to Miss Bertram, and professes his determination 
not to leave her. Accordingly, roused to the exercise of 
talents which had long slumbered, he opened a little 
school, and supported his patron’s child for the rest of 
her life, treating her with the same humble observance 
and devoted attention which he had used towards her in 
the days of her prosperity. 

* Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson’s real story, 
in which there is neither romantic incidents nor senti- 
mental passion; but which, perhaps, from the rectitude 
and simplicity of character which it displays, may interest 
the heart and fill the eye of the reader as irresistibly, as 
if it respected distresses of a more dignified or refined 
character. 

* These preliminary notices concerning the tale of Guy 
Mannering, and some of the characters introduced, may 
save the author and reader, in the present instance, the 
trouble of writing and perusing a long string of detached 
notes. 

* Abbotsford, January, 1829.’—Pp. xix.—xxxi. 


In our notice of the first two volumes of this 
series, we wrote sv much at large of Sir Walter 
Scott’s productions, and their characteristic merits 
and defects, that we do not think it necessary to 
discuss the qualities of the particular novel of which 
the first volume now lies before us. It is one of 
the best of a collection which every one is more 
inclined to admire than to criticise. 








DIVISION OF LABOUR. 





An Argument for more of the Division of Labour in 
Civil Life in this Country. Part I. In which the 
Argument is applied to Parliament. By William 
Wickens. London. Saunders and Otley. 1829. 


We owe no slight apology to our readers, and to 
the author, for the neglect which this pamphlet has 
experienced at our hands. The subject to which the 
author has called our attention, is one of great im- 
portance: he has, in fact, pointed out an evil of 
considerable magnitude, and deserves great credit 











for the boldness of his attempt, and scarcely less 
for the skill with which he has executed it. 

In the mechanical arts the division of labour is one 
of the principal causes of the improvement of manufac- 
tures. Each labourer is entrusted with only a dis- 
tinct portion of the entire manufacture: and by con- 
stant practice acquires a degree of skill in the execu- 
tion of that particular operation, which he could never 
attain were his attention dissipated over all the va- 
rious steps. In the liberal arts, those in which little 
manual dexterity is needed and greater mental qua- 
lifications are required, the division of labour is less 
useful, though even there it has been adopted toa 
considerable extent. A man generally practices 
only one of the liberal professions at atime. In 
former ages the trades of barber and physician were 
carried on by the same individual. In process of 
time the increase of luxury rendered each depart- 
ment sufficiently lucrative to maintain a separate 
professor. The medical adviser of large towns found 
that a sufficient harvest of fees was obtained from 
those who were affected with internal complaints. 
The cure of bruises and wounds was left to the sur- 
geon. But the various injuries of the human frame 
have been found too multifarious for ene mind. 
Different practitioners confine themselves to peculiar 
parts of the body ; and the surgeon devotes his atten- 
tion to those complaints which do not fall under the 
immediate cognizance of the aurist, the oculist, and 
the dentist. In the church, the avocations of parson, 
clerk, and sexton have been usually allotted to dif- 
ferent individuals: and in the law, the concurrent 
trades, advocate and attorney, have sprung from a 
division of labour, which has doubled the pillage of 
the client. 

In the distribution, however, of mental labours, 
much confusion has arisen from that unfortunate 
aversion which a great number of persons exhibit to 
acknowledge themselves unfit for any kind of intel- 
lectual exertion. People of common prudence 
abstain from physical exertions to which they do not 
feel themselves competent: but there are few folks 
who discover that the successful discharge of intel- 
lectual operations is much facilitated by practice and 
study. It is the remark of Horace, ‘that while un- 
practised persons abstain from wrestling, or quoiting, 
all the world is ready to make verses, without under- 
standing any thing of the matter. This union of arro- 
gance and ignorance still continues in the depart- 
ment of the imagination, where it is absurd but 
harmless. In the various departments of civil life, 
the diversity of occupations which are undertaken by 
the same person, produces an equal slovenliness in 
the discharge of each; and while it makes the in- 
dividual exhibition of presumption and incapacity 
alike contemptible, unfortunately causes, in addi- 
tion, the greatest detriment to the public, ° 


It is against this evil that the author of the work 
before us has directed his efforts. To what other de- 
partments of civil life he means, in the succeeding 
parts, to turn his attention, we are not informed. 
In Part I. he points out the necessity of separating 
the various branches of parliamentary labour, a class 
of avocations the most numerous, the most important, 
and the most diversified, entrusted to a body noto- 
riously incompetent, from its inattention to its duties, 
its inactivity in the management of its business, and 
its ignorance of the mode of executing it properly. 


The House of Commons generally meets late in 
January or early in February, and is dismissed about 
the middle of July. Deduct about a month for va- 
cations, and every Saturday and Sunday, and you 
will have a remainder of {about one hundred days 
per annum for legislation. As almost every Wed- 
nesday is a holiday, or at least has not more than 
two or three hours of work, the allowance of time 
should be even less. When, however, we consider 
the number of important questions which are dis- 
cussed at great length, the government jobs that are 
to be carried through, and the furious and protracted 
fights of factious debate, we naturally conclude that 
the whole time of the Honourable House is taken up 
in contention and jobbing. Your a priori reason- 
ers cannot make a greater mistake, The House 


is overwhelmed with business. In the two or three 
hours which precede your grand debates an astonish- 
ing quantity of this is actually done. In those 
scraps of time the House, on an average, in every 
session, receives and orders to be printed 1400 
public petitions, besides receiving more than an equal 
number, which have not the honour of being printed ; 
manufactures three hundred laws; and issues twenty- 
five full-sized and closely-printed folio volumes of 
papers, which it has composed or collected. 

The first consequence of this, our author remarks, 
is, that all this business is done in too great haste. 
Important clauses are often omitted in a bill, of 
which they were at first the most essential com- 
ponent: unnecessary and even noxious clauses are in- 
serted in the same confusion: and we are told that, 
in the case of a most important bill, the sagacious 
framers who had pioneered it safely through both 
Houses, forgot to procure the slight addition of the 
royal assent ! 





The natural consequence of doing too much 
business, of doing it in too great haste, is, that the 
most part or whole of it is badly done. ‘To the bad 
quality of parliamentary work, Mr. Wickens brings 
the satisfactory testimony of numerous members of 
both Houses. Lord Lansdowne speaks of certain 
acts as ‘ foolish’ and ‘ futile ;’ Mr. Baring, as ‘ trum- 
pery ;’? Lord Melville, as ‘ ambiguous ;’ Dr. Lush- 
ington, as ‘so voluminous that any individual might 
be defied to find out, from them, what was law, and 
what was not law,’ &c. &c. Mr. Denman is repre- 
sented as describing some to have been ‘ so abound- 
ing in errors of grammar even, and of construction, 
that the very printer, to save his own reputation, 
puts sic in the margin of them!’ The judges too, 
persons by no means inclined to speak disparagingly 
of laws, characterize our statutes in no milder 
terms. 

The first bad quality in our acts of parliament, 
remarked by Mr. Wickens, is the trumpery nature 
of many of them. Under the head of Trumpery 
Laws, he has properly classed all private bills. 
These are not of a nature to require the attention of 
a deliberative assembly: the attention which they do 
require such an assembly cannot give: and the mat- 
ters to which they relate are of such limited interest, 
that public opinion cannot be directed to make that 
assembly legislate honestly on them. Theye is much 
good sense in the following humorous remarks. 

* How any occupation to which the epithet ‘* private” 
could apply, ever came to fall to the lot of Parliament, 
we shall not stop to inquire; but we put it to the reader 
whether it is not calculated to stagger every considerate 
mind, whether the thing is not of a nature to revolt all 
notions of seemliness and congruity, to find the supreme 
legislative council of the empire, the congregated wisdom 
of the nation—busying itself, for instance, about widening 
Pill Lane ; about improving the avenues to Piff’s Elms ; 
about the difficulties felt by Chelsea in disposing of its 
dust and ashes; and by Dublin in providing itself with 
straw ? 

‘The Speaker of the House of Commons, it is well 
known, when the opportunity is afforded him at the close 
of a session, triumphantly recounts to his Majesty the 
feats that have distinguished it. On these occasions, and 
while matters remain as they now are, this eminent indi- 
vidual will certainly never do common justice to his 
theme, till he appends to his harangue some such 
recital as the following :—‘* Our anxious attention has 
been given to the state of the river Ribble, and the roads 
about Paddle Brook we have directed to be repaired. 
The communications with Cow Down, Pot Hook’s End, 
and Bally-hooly, have not escaped our vigilant regards 5 
and, agreeably to a unanimous decision of your faithful 
Commons, there will henceforth be a rail-way leading to 
Bullo Pill. Urgent representations having been made to 
us of the objectionableness ef the present site of the hos- 
pital at Sheffield, we have consented to its being changed. 
The work-house too at Norwich will, by our authority, 
speedily be taken down. ‘To the townships of Skipton 
and Sharples, a further supply of water has been awarded; 
and fit spots have been indicated by us, for the Plymouth 
hackney coach stands. Nothing deterred by the diffi. 





culties and entanglements attendant thereon, we haye 
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plunged into all the minutia of the two great questions— 
the having a tram road between Manchester and Liver- 
pool, aud the lighting Edinburgh witk oil gas. * Deli- 
vered,’ as we ultimately were, and ‘in a way suited to 
the wisdom of Parliament,’ of these momentous topics, 
we proceeded to vest Pedlar’s Acre in trustees, and to 
remove doubts, which, we flatter ourselves, we have for 
ever done, as to the legality of the erection of the portico 
of St. Mary-le-bone parish church. Furthermore we 
have passed bills, to which we supplicate your royal as- 
sent, authorizing Kitty Jenkyn Packe to bear the arms 
of Reading, and naturalizing Henry Van Wart!” ’— 
Pp. 28—30. 

From the same cause, according to our author, 
proceeds that jumbling of several enactments into 
one, which adds so much to the unintelligibility of 
our statute law, and to the incomes of our lawyers. 
The instances of this most pernicious evil, collected 
by our author, are perfectly ridiculous. 

‘Sir M. W. Ridley announced, we should say bene- 
volently announced, not long since, in the House of 
Commons, that any one wishing to acquaint himself with 
the regulations regarding the mode of forwarding peti- 
tions to members of Parliament, must search for them 
(could the reader, in his most sportive mood, have ima- 
gined it ?) in an act for laying an additional duty upon 
tea and coffee! Of the statute under which various of 
the public theatres, Vauxhall, and other places of enter- 
tainment, are at this day annually licensed, the commenc- 
ing clause is as follows: ‘* Whereas the advertising a 
reward, with no questions asked, for the return of things 
lost or stolen, is one great cause and encouragement of 
robberies, be it enacted,” Kc. &c. &c. Many may in all 
probability recollect, that on introducing to Parliament 
his bill for amending the laws relating to theft, (House 
of Commons, March 9, 1826,) Mr. Secretary Peel cited 
the title of one single act, which embraced no fewer than 
the following variety of subjects: the continuing several 
laws therein mentioned ; the carrying of sugars in British 
built vessels ; the encouraging the importation of naval 
stores; preventing frauds in the admeasusement of coals 
in the city of Westminster; and preventing the stealing 
or destroying of madder roots. Another act which he, 
on the same occasion, referred to, forms a still more 
striking olio, a still more peculiar piece of patch-work : 
it was this—An act for better securing the duties of cus- 
toms on certain goods removed to London; for regulating 
the fees of officers in his Majesty’s customs in the pro- 
vince of Segambia, in Africa; for allowing the receiver- 
general of fees, in Scotland, proper compensation ; for 
the better preservation of hollies, thorns, and quicksets, 
in private grounds, and trees and underwoods ; and au- 
thorizing the exportation of a limited quantity of barley 
from the port of Kirkgrow.’—Pp. 31—33. 

In more modern times our legislators have pos- 
sessed just as good ideas of classification. The 
same act which provides for the payment of the 
Indian judges and the Bishop of Calcutta, autho- 
rizes the transportation of offenders from the island 
of St. Helena. ‘A most pernicions regulation,’ 
said a witness before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which sat in 1826 on the Irish Butter 
Trade, ‘ which has all but ruined the butter trade at 
Cork, was introduced into a bill which passed 
through Parliament in 1822.’ ¢ What was the par- 
ticular bill you refer to?’ inquired the Committee. 
* It was entitled,’ replied the witness, ‘An Act for 
better Paving and Lighting the Streets, and other 
purposes,’ under which designation no one soul con- 
cerned in the butter trade dreaming that his peculiar 
interests were at all at stake, the destructive regula- 
tions in question took effect.’ The miscellaneous 
nature of our statutes facilitates the same frauds 
on the public as on individuals. The grant of 
£250,000 to Buckingham House, which occasioned 
so warm a discussion in the House of Commons 
during last session, was contained in a part of a 
clause in the bill for the Appropriation of the Land 
Revenue. The fraudulent sentence was accidentally 
detected by a member whom the ennui of a sick 
couch impelled to look at that farrago of unintelli- 
gible words. 

Hence arises the third evil mentioned by our author, 
and one certainly of the greatest maguitude, the fluc- 











tuating character of our acts of Parliament. A bad 
law is hurried through the housein one session ; in the 
next, its intolerable badness necessitates the passing 
of an ‘act to amend’ that act. After a few sessions, 
each of which has in general contributed its own 
amending act, a new act consolidates all the previous 
acts. Is this an end of the matter for the time? 
Oh, no; the very next session amends the consoli- 
dated amendment, and succeeding years run on in 
the same eternal round of consolidation, amendment, 
and explanation. Thus the number of laws is mul- 
tiplied to infinity. No man can tell what number 
relate to any particular subject, or how much of one 
act is repealed or how much restored by its succes- 
sors. One act contradicts, another merely repeats 
its predecessor, while a third renders it ambiguous. 
In such a constant change « man has hardly devoted 
to an act that time which is necessary to discover its 
meaning, or proved that it has none, ere his labours 
are renewed by a new law which requires equal 
study. The house, by these repeated changes, makes 
the law uncertain, and at the same time proclaims to 
the world that its acts are passed with a want of 
consideration, which renders them contemptible even 
in the eyes of their authors. 

Our author has supplied admirable instances of 
this in the history which he has given of the conti- 
nued changes which have been made without the 
slightest avail in the laws relating to public works, 
emigration, superannuation allowances, the dead 
weight, savings’ banks, new churches, and even in 
the various attempts which have been made to give 
forth partial digests of the laws relating to marriage, 
bankruptcy, customs, and turnpike roads, which 
have been prepared with the greatest pains, brought 
forward with the greatest parade, and invariably re- 
pealed, amended, or explained in the next session. 
In these cases the legislature is not to be charged 
with bad intention ; their mode of legislation is 
simply so vicious that they cannot word their acts so 
as to arrive at the end which they propose to them- 
selves. 

In the 2nd section, in which the author professes to 
find remedies for these evils, he adds another to the 
catalogue, which it appears he should have inserted 
in this place. We mean that a great part of the 
business which occupies the time of Parliament is 
such as might be just as well done elsewhere, and 
is indeed often left to the executive, as in the case 
of changing names and armorial bearings, and of 
naturalization; and a still greater number which 
Parliament must necessarily do worse than any indi- 
vidual would, as is the case in matters of a scientific 
nature. These should be left to scientific and re- 
sponsible officers. The author successfully enumerates 
the continual bungling which has marked all the 
feats of legislation respecting Public Improvements, 
Vaccination, &c. Wherever, even in those cases, 
the matter is of such public importance as to require 
the interference of the legislature, that body should 
always proceed on the report of a responsible person 
who is supposed to have the best knowledge of the 
matter. 

Although we are fully aware that the three first 
evils remarked by our author, are in a great measure 
to be attributed to the quantity of business, we must 
add that there are faults in our method of legislation, 
which tend much more to produce legislation on 
trifling matters, ‘ Hodge-podge Acts,’ and perpetual 
changes in the law. Suppose the House to continue 
to legislate on all the subjects which are at present 
entrusted to it; two improvements would enable 
them to discharge their duty with comparative suc- 
cess. Let all our laws, in the first place, be super- 
seded by a code; or, as some people object to a code, 
let them be collected into a digest. The law would 
then be before us; and when any changes were made, 
they would be made for the purpose of remedying 
some specific defect in the old law. With a good 
arrangement of the laws, qur legislators would be less 
likely to bungle in legislation. At any rate, a digest 
would of itself prevent, what our author calls the 
‘ Hodge-podge’ mode of legislation ; it would prevent 
repetitions and contradictions; it would have a ten- 





dency to restrain the inclination to ‘ trumpery’ legis- 
lation. 

In addition, the Honourable House must be 
pleased to write their laws in plain English. The 
common law is sufficient jargon: to the lawyers, 
whose language this jargon is, is confided the task of 
drawing up all acts of parliament; and these lawyers, 
as if to extinguish all hope of any simplification of 
the law by the agency of the legislature, have ma- 
naged to express all the decrees of the latter ina 
language more absurd, more unintelligible, and more 
ambiguous even than that of any other legal system. 
The first sign of a wish to make good laws, and in- 
deed the first step towards making them such, must 
be the wording them intelligibly. When the legis- 
lator really wishes to make good provisions, he will 
find words which will ensure his object much better 
than the verbose phraseology of our statutes. The 
conveyancers, who draw up our acts of parliament, 
multiply words in order to encrease confusion. Put 
the Ten Commandments into act-of-parliament lan- 
guage, and nobody would know what they mean. 

These, therefore, we should consider as the first 
improvements which should be made in the mode of 
legislating. That much additional evil would arise 
from the great press of business, even with a better 
method of transacting it, we have nodoubt. In our 
next number we hope to discuss the remedies which 
our author has proposed, and complete our account 
of his work more fully and more in proportion to 
the importance and merit of his undertaking, than 
we could find room to do at present. 

(To be completed in the neat number. ) 





THE DAVENELS. 





The Davenels, or a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. 
In two vols. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1829. 


This novel is one of a class, many of which have 
come before us,—light sketches of society, without 
much point or purpose. It is an Irish dish, pota- 
toes without salt, easy enough of digestion, though 
in taste insipid. The story is quite common place, 
and the characters as much so. ‘The manners 
described are not very different from those of Eng- 
land ; and Miss Edgeworth long ago painted and 


‘ fooled to the top of their bent,’ whatever they have 


of peculiar. We quote alittle specimen of maternal 
manceuvering which is chiefly valuable for its accu- 
racy. 

* The most provoking circumstance of the evening, and 
one which excited a general feeling of disapprobation, 
(though it was a kind of union in partition,) was the airs 
Captain Villiers was said to give himself. He paid no 
attention to any lady; and even when conversing with 
men, there was a coldness, a stiffness, which was not by 
any means prepossessing. But, however provoked, the 
young ladies were not to be intimidated by such a man- 
ner, especially in such a man; nor were there wanting 
devices to charm him into the circle of gaiety. We need 
not enumerate the persons who failed ; it would wear out 
the alphabet. Lady A—~—, Mrs. B——, Miss C—— 3 
but Mrs. O’Brien will serve-as a specimen. Having 
most successfully married off her three eldest daughters, 
she now brought out her fourth; a pretty looking girl, 
with an air of innocence and ignorance of the world, which 
were to be very attractive. She was dressed with great 
simplicity ; and had the appearance of having outgrown 
her clothes: she was perpetually pulling them up on her 
shoulders, which would, in spite of her efforts, make their 
appearance ; and ler petticoats were rather shorter than 
the fashion demanded. Mrs. O’Brien affected to scold 
her for her little awkward ways, and frequently occupied 
herself in settling some part of her dress; her daughter 
looking all the time as if she was unconscious what her 
mother was about, and talking over her shoulder to some 
one behind her. Mrs. O’Brien would then say to any 
man neat her, ** I declare, that child no more knows how 
she is dressed, or what to put on!—if I did not watch 
her, I reaily believe she would go out half naked.” A 
gentleman to whom she said this one evening, remarked, 
that her mother’s care seemed to be thrown away. 
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¢ Mrs. O’Brien was piqued to conquer Captain Vil- 
liers’s reserve. She addressed the chamberlain, with 
whom she was intimate: ‘* Pray, does Captain Villiers 
mean to stand all night like a stick, without dancing ?” 

* The chamberlain smiled, for it was a part of his office 
to smile, whenever a lady spoke to him ; but answered in 
a confidential tone, ‘‘ I really do not know—but, I am in- 
clined to think he has not engaged himself to dance; per- 
haps he may in the course of the evening.” 

*** Do now,” said she, in a coaxing tone, “* just 
ask him, would he like to dance?” and, glancing back 
at her daughter, ** you can offer to present him you 
know.” 

* The chamberlain, who was not unused to these deli- 
cate commissions, merely gave her a look expressive of 
the tenderest friendship, and then took a circuitous route 
to where Villiers stood. He passed him a few steps, 
speaking to various persons as he went; then, as if he 
suddenly thought of it, he turned back to him, and Mrs. 
O’Brien could perceive that he spoke; and that in con- 
sequence of something he said, Villiers moved his eyes 
in the direction where she was with her Miranda. His 
lips moved in reply, but so slightly, that they could have 
formed but one syllable; and to judge from his counte- 
nance, that was a negative. ‘The chamberlain moved on 
without encountering Mrs. O'Brien again ; and she took 
her daughter on her arm, and passed close under the eyes 
of our hero, without looking at him; but Miranda, with 
the utmost naiveté, looked up in his face as she passed, 
and turned her head back to gaze at him. He was speak- 
ing at the time to another aid-de-camp, the honourable 
Somerset Hardynge, a very young man—the reverse of 
Villiers in colour and character. 

*** A pretty innocent looking girl,” said he; ** do you 
know her?” 

*** No; 1 have just declined the honour of being pre- 
sented to her as a partner, by the chamberlain.” 

*** What a savage you must be!” said Hardynge, 
Jaughing; ‘* I'll profit by your laziness :”’ and following 
Mrs. O’Brien and her daughter, and not waiting for the 
form of introduction, which he thought could not be ne- 
cessary with an Irish girl, he bowed, first to the mother, 
and then asked Miss Miranda to dance. She twisted and 
writhed like a child that is uncertain whether to accept the 
toy that is offered it, until her mother said, ** You may 
dance, my dear, with Captain Hardynge.”” He was a 
tall, fair-haired, gentlemanly-looking young man, with a 
very animated manner; and he and Miss Miranda got on, 
as the phrase is, amazingly. Mrs. O’Brien then walked 
about, telling every one how confounded poor Miranda 
was at Captain Hardynge’s admiration ; and nobody be- 
lieved her, though nobody had the rudeness to tell her 
so.’—Pp. 14—18. 


Several parties are described, of which a mas- 
querade is the most lively. Even this, however, 
as our readers will perceive, is of no extraordinary 
merit. The portion we extract, is perhaps as rich 
and full as any in the book, and yet it is evidently 
very chargeable with that tenuity and meagreness 
of conception which nothing can excuse. 





* But trifling was the fuss at Glenlow Castle, compared 
with that at Castle-Mardyn. Not a room or bed in the 
house but changed its occupant. 

** The Miss Decourcys shall have my room—Captain 
Hemmings can sleep in the dressing-room: there is a very 
nice little bed in it~your room, George, will do for 
Henry O’Brien and his brother Andrew—William can 
sleep in the study near it; he is a sailor, anc does not 
care where he sleeps—Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien and Mi- 
randa shall have the leopard-room and dressing-room— 
Captain O'Sullivan shall have the little blue room, and 
I'll go up stairs to the flounced attic—your sisters shall 
have the bachelor’s room all to themselves—the Miss 
Chartress’s shall have the leopard—no, that’s for the 
O’Brien’s—oh ! they shall have the pink-room on the 
return, and the Jocelyn girls can sleep in the little white 
room inside it. As for the Jocelyn men, I have a con- 
trivance for them—ay, they can have your sisters’ rooms 
—then the ladies’ maids and valets can sleep in the old 
school-room, and the room over it. I hope the Decourcys 
won’t bring two maids: however, if they do, I know 
what I'll do;—but one thing I am determinedon; I'll 
keep the chintz-room and dressing-room, in case Lady 





Clara Reeve should come.” Her son, aud daughters ex- 
claimed that they hoped she would not. 

* But all these changes, which would have weighed 
down Lady Hortensia, only served to exhilirate Mrs. 
Mardyn. She felt the pride and enthusiasm of a com- 
mander on the eve of a battle. She went into every room 
in the house; arranging, consulting, ordering. Work- 
girls were employed making or repairing curtains, blinds, 
toilette-covers, except when they were seized on by the 
Miss Mardyn’s maid to assist her in her extra labours. 
The business of dressing was not forgotten. Mrs. Mar- 
dyn had read in the papers, that her Majesty the late 
Queen of Wurtemburgh, when she expected to receive 
her brother, the King of England, established herself at 
an inn by the road he was to pass, habited as the hostess 
of an auberge, and in that character gave him his first re- 
past in her territories. Mrs. Mardyn inquired much 
about the form of this dress; and having by advice 
written to a friend in Dublin, who had some interest at 
the theatre, a dress was sent to her, being one that Mrs, 
M‘Cullagh always wore in the part of the hostess of any 
inn, whether in Germany, France, or Switzerland ; but 
which looked so fatally suited to Mrs. Mardyn, that her 
son and daughters were unanimous in requesting she 
would not wear it; and a dress which had nothing of 
character but what it derived from the wearer, was sub- 
stituted. 

* The Miss Mardyns examined all the Swiss costumes 
that could be collected ; but having no idea of distiguring 
themselves to humour any country, they selected the pret- 
tiest parts of each dress ; and thus, with the apron of one 
canton, the boddice of another, and the head-dress of a 
third, and wreaths of roses, added at discretion, they 
looked very well. 

* But George was not so easy under the exhibition of 
himself as his sisters. After long consultations, during 
which he looked gloomy, as if he did not, would not care 
one farthing how he was adorned, he at length found him- 
self in the habit of a brigand from the Appenines, with 
pistols and other offensive weapons stuck all round his 
belt, and at his side ; and thus accoutred, he presented a 
most formidable aspect to his guests, as he received them 
at the door : but it was not necessary to speak a prologue, 
explaining that he was only Snug the joiner, as he worg 
no mask. He begged hard to be allowed to wear hig 
cravat, or at least a black stock; but Miss Alicia-De. 
courey would not hear of this violation of all truth of cos- 
tume :—** And Lord Byron always wore his throat un- 
covered.”” Mardyn, if not convinced, was ‘** fondly over- 
come,” as others have been before him, and yielded. 

* To reconcile him to his metamorphosis, she dressed 
herself as a shepherdess of the Appenines ; and her sister, 
to complete the harmony, was a Milanese peasant, and so 
they werall suited. 

* The fine people of theneighbourhood contented them- 
selves with adding some magnificence to their usual ball- 
dresses; or at most, th some dress which might by 
courtesy be called Spanish, eastern, or peasant: having 
no idea, as they said, of taking trouble to cut a figure 
among the lesser squires and their families. But the in- 
ferior gentry were more ambitious of distinction. In- 
genuity was racked, and as talent is not confined to rank, 
some certainly made up in humour and truth of represen- 
tation, what was wanting in refined taste. Some charac- 
ters, however, excited nothing but disgust. A party of 
tall young men, dressed as a troop of charity girls, con- 
ducted by a little woman, the sister of one of them, 
paraded the room, were stared at, and then avoided 
wherever they appeared. Girls would not dance with 
them; and though a few boys did for a short time, the 
exhibition was declared to be so vulgar and unpleasing, 
that they were reduced to dance with each other, or to re- 
main still. Two young men of rather good appearance, 
walked about dressed in short green coats, ornamented 
with buttons and braids and tags; hunting-caps, covered 
with plumes of black feathers, and small bugle-horns, 
which however they could not sound, in their hands. As 
they neither sang nor spoke, it was not easy to guess what 
this meant; at length Wharton took the liberty of asking 
one of them. He laughed, and answered with the most 
good-humoured and undisguised brogue, ‘* Why indeed, 
Sir, my brother and me, we are in the character of the 
Fryschuitz.” 
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* ** T shall inform the company, Sir,” said Wharton, 

¢* Thank you, Sir,”’ said the young man. 

* This innocent mistake excited laughter ; but Messrs. 
the Fryschuitz danced the rest of their part and gave no 
offence; while the throng of watchmen bawling the hour, 
tinkers clattering their ware, and ballad-singers shouting 
out their songs, proved that to perform a character to the 
life is not always the way to amuse. Even basket-women 
and fish-women, those outcasts of nature and fortune, 
some thought it good fun to represent; but be it known 
to those so gifted and so disposed, that to be disgustingly 
vulgar, and to address polite ears in such language as 
some of them could never have heard before, is the acme 
of bad taste; and that no man who wishes to be consi-« 
dered as good company for the rest of his days, should 
commit himself in such characters. But some were in 
better taste. The witches of Macbeth, by some young 
ladies and gentlemen, who performed the music very 
agreeably, gave universal satisfaction.’—Pp. 253—260. 





The book, on the whole, is utterly deficient, both 
in the lively extravagance of Lady Morgan, and the 
good sense, elegance, and wit of Miss Edgeworth. 
It neither exacts much thought in its reader, nor 
deserves any very bitter condemnation. 


TRAVELS TO & FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Travels to and from Constantinople in the years 1827 
and 1828; or Personal Narrative of a Journey 
Jrom Vienna through Hungary, &c. to Constanti- 
nople, and from that City to the Capital of Austria, 
by the Dardanelles, &c. by Captain Charles Col- 
ville Frankland, R. N. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1829. Colburn. 

(Second Notice; see p. 435.) 

Never before, we are persuaded, wag an iden- 
tical task engaged in simultaneously, by three per- 
sons so widely differing in temper and character, 
or who brought such opposite qualities to the 
performance of the work, as the triad of travellers 
who have just now so seasonably come for- 
ward to enlighten their stay-at-home fellow coun- 
trymen on the present state of civilisation in the 
dominions of the Porte. Never, surely, can one 
and the same season have seen the production of 
three books so much at variance in their tone and 
style, yet so corresponding in their fundamental 
facts and the results of their observations, as the 
travels of Mr. Mac Farlane, Mr. Madden, and 
Captain Frankland! Of these three authors we 
Should conclude Mr. Madden to be the cleverest 
man and the most acute observer. The satirical 
tone which he has delighted to spread over his 
narrations cautions his readers, it is true, against 
implicitly regarding his contortions as_ strictly 
faithful representations of the deformities of the 
life ; yet it is not difficult, while enjoying the ri- 
dicule and humour of the picture which he pre- 
sents to us, to see through the caricature and to 
perceive the realities from which it is taken, and 
which are evidently rather heightened in effect 
than absolutely mis-represented or concealed. 

Mr. Mac Farlane has made his observations in 
a more indulgent temper, and in a disposition both 
to see matters in as favourable a light as possible 
himself, and to represent them in the same colours 
to his readers, whom he has consequently presented 
with scenes highly wrought, and, doubtless, here 
and there a little embellished, but without, per- 
haps, making any considerable departure from the 
truth, 

Captain Frankland’s book is more strictly nar- 
rative than either of the others; it is nearly con- 
fined to the notice of actual occurrences, and 
presents us with very little that absolutely pro- 
ceeds from the author. It is cousequentiy the 
Jeast lively of the three works; and the form of 
journal in which it is needlessly sent forth, and 
the number of minute circumstances, wholly de- 
void of impertance or interest, which stand re- 
corded in at, incur for it the risk of being pro- 
nounced a very dull production. It has, however, 
many redeeming qualities, and among these are 
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its simplicity and apparent sincerity. The very 
absence of all graphic effort on the part of the 
author (except in one or two instances in which 
he is by no means happy,) is a recommendation 
with patient readers, and with those who, on the 
subject from the importance of which the three 
books of travels we have alluded to derive their 
principal interest, would rather be informed than 
amused. 

Captain Frankland quitted Vienna, for the tour 
of which his present work isa narrative, in the 
spring of 1827, in the company of a gentleman 
charged with despatches from the British Ambas- 
sador at the court of Austria. He proceeded 
through Hungary and Transylvania, and crossing 
the Danube at Giurgevo and Rustchuck, and 
passing the Balkan at Shumla, taking thence the 

oute by Carnabat and Kirkkillissia, arrived at the 

shore of the sea of Marmora at Selivria, and 
finally at Constantinople, after a journey of nine- 
teen days. This journey, although along the post 
route between Constantinople and the European 
capitals, it is well known, is any thing but an 
agreeable excursion, except so far as the con- 
sciousness of laying up a store of recollections 
of sufferings borne, and of difficulties overcome, 
can be deemed a pleasure. Even long before 
quitting the Austrian dominions, the routes and 
accommodations for travellers are ina state dis- 
graceful to a civilized country, and more especially 
to the administration of an empire, which, at 
another of its extremities, comprises provinces 
which, albeit no thanks be due on this account to 
their present rulers, are very models of perfection 
in respect to their routes, posting, inns, and other 
travelling facilities. ‘The inconveniencies, how- 
ever, experienced are still greater on the 
south than on the porth side of the Carpathian 
mountains, and we are tempted to extract our 
traveller’s description of the equipage with which 
he started from the capital of Wallachia. 

* We left Bucharest at 2. 45., with four waggons, one 
for each of us, one for the Tartar, and one for the bag- 
gage, each drawn by four little savage-looking horses, 
and driven by as savage-looking a postilion (mounted 
upon the near wheeler), who keeps shouting out in a me- 
lancholy manner to his horses, and whose monotonous 
cries are re-echoed by his fellow-drivers. These little 
waggons are about a foot and a half from the ground, and 
are the rudest and most extraordinary vehicles I have 
ever yet seen or heard of. You are dragged along, with 
immense rapidity, through bogs and ruts, over brush- 
wood, and through ravines and streams, seated upon a 
truss of hay, and nearly shaken to death by the violence 
and rapidity of the motion. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
the inconvenience, and even pain of your position you 
cannot avoid laughing most heartily at the grotesque and 
ridiculous appearance which you make, squatted cross- 
legged upon your truss of hay, or lying backwards at 
fuil length in your waggon, your feet protruding through 
the front, and your legs in danger of being broken by the 
heels of the galloping wheel-horses ; the dust and mud 
flying into your eyes, nose, ears, cravat, hair, and every 
part of your body. Our Tartar, Hadjee Emir Achmet, 
preceded us with the utmost gravity of countenance, 
smoking his short chibouque, or pipe, neither appearing 
to sympathize in our discomforts, or to partake of our 
joviality. We changed horses several times, and crossed 
the river Argish, over a rotten and trembling bridge of 
boats, towards sunset; but could not reach Giurgevo that 
night, on account of the swelling of another river, over 
which the bridge was not practicable. 

* We halted at about 9. 30. o’clock, at a wretched mud 
hovel, at Tiya, where the post is established, and here 
we took up our quarters for the night, Mr. —— being 
very unwell from the motion of the waggon. We supped 
with Hadjee upon tea, and bread, and eggs, and lay 
down upon our saddles and the horse rugs which we had 
brought with us from Vienna. Here we were, as usual, 
devoured by fleas, and were glad to set off at daylight.’"— 
Vol. 1, pp. 39-41. 

After crossing the Danube, however, the tra- 
veller is no longer indulged with the luxury of a 





waggon, but has to perform his remaining seven 
days’ journey on horseback, changing his beasts 
at every post. In so doing, he is exposed to an- 
noyances of a more galling nature than the fatigue 
consequent on the mode of conveyance, and even 
the character and office of a state messenger are 
insuflicient to protect him from the extortion and 
insolence of Turks in authority. The following is 
the picture of a scene in a post-house at Kirkkil- 
lissia in Rumelia, We are not sure that our coun- 
tryman cuts therein a very enviable figure : 


* We ordered horses: but were given to understand 
that we must wait while they were feeding. The Turks, 
as usual, showed great curiosity about our pistols, some 
of which were upon the percussion principle ; and were 
much gratified by being allowed to fire them, expressing 
great astonishment at the distance to which a small pair 
of rifle pocket-pistols of mine threw the shot. We 
amused ourselves and them in this manner for about 
half an hour, when we began to be anxious about our 
horses. An old Turk, who spoke a little German, gave 
me to understand, that as it was the Sabbath, the post. 
master would not be induced to give us horses, unless we 
agreed to give him five ducats above the usual price ; 
telling me, at the same time, that if we chose to remain 
until the morning, we should have them free of the extra 
charge. This seemed to us to be an imposition ; but as 
our Tartar was bound by his bargain to carry us to Con- 
stantinople free of all expenses, we said it was his affair 
and not ours, and insisted upon being immediately for- 
warded, the more especially as Mr. —— was the bearer 
of despatches. The Turkish post-master, however, 
would not listen to our reiterated demands, in lingua 
franca and malo Russian, for horses (** cavalli and 
cogni”). The Tartar did not seem to relish the idea ot 
paying five additional ducats, and would not exert him- 
self in our behalf. The postmaster was a Hadjee, a man 
of authority, and much venerated and feared by the Mos- 
lem; he was exceedingly angry at our pressing instances, 
and threw his slippers about at the heads of his attend- 
ants, right and left, eyeing us, as we sat in our corner, 
with great contempt and abhorrence. 

* Meanwhile the time wore away, and sunset ap- 
proached. The Turk sat near the window, holding the 
shutter in his hand, watching the descent of the luminary, 
with his supper of caviar, olives, and cheese, on a little 
tabouret before him. As soon as the sun had disap- 
peared, his countenance assumed an appearance of bene- 
volence ; he called his secretary (a Greek) and his ser- 
vants around the tabouret, and they soon despatched the 
temperate meal which the Ramazan imposes upon all 
good Mussulmans. He then took his hookah, (this de- 
scription of pipe is called by the Turks nagelay,) which 
he smoked through a large crystal vase of rose-water, 
and offered a pipe to Mr. , in token of reconciliation: 
this was declined, and the Turks’s countenance again 
darkened. We now thought we had better advance the 
five ducats ourselves, reserving to ourselves the power of 
deducting them from the half of the Tartar’s fee, which 
remained in our hands. The Turk, meanwhile, arose 
from his mat and began to say his orisons, turning his 
face towards the East: he knelt, knocked his head 
against the floor, rose again upon his feet, prayed, knelt 
again, again knocked his head against the floor, and re- 
peated these movements, alternately, twelve times, dur- 
ing which we with difficulty restrained our laughter, and 
the Turks observed the most profound silence and gravity. 
This operation being at length finished, we paid the five 
ducats to the Eartar; and he, adding thirteen more, 
handed them to the postmaster, who eyed and weighed 
them all carefully in his hand, and then locked them up 
in a kind of strong box which he had inthe room. We 
now hoped that we should get the horses; but not all! 
The Turk was determined to mortity us by a show of 
power, and gave no directions about them. In vain we 
called upon the Tartar to exert himself; he pointed to 
his throat, and showed evident signs of terror and dismay. 
This was at length too much for mortal patience to en- 
dure; my wrath was kindled, and advancing to the Turk 
as he sat in the corner, 1 pointed with one hand to my 
pistols, shook my clenched fist in his face, and apostro- 
phized him in all the languages I could command, in the 
hope that he might perhaps understand some few of the 








opprobrious epithets which I lavished upon him. He 
seemed utterly confounded by my gesticulations and vo. 
lubility ; and perhaps took me for a madman, or one 
suddenly inspired. I then seized a lighted candle, and 
threatened to set fire to his khan if he did not imme. 
diately order out the horses ; to all this he tranquilly re- 
plied, in broken Italian, ** Cavalli mangiano.” The 
Tartar and the Turks meanwhile looked on in utter 
amazement, expecting every moment to see the Hadjee 
postmaster draw his yatagan, and smite off the head of 
the presumptuous Giaour, who had dared thus to beard 
the lion in his den.’"—Vol. 1, pp. 71—75. 


The additional five ducats were subsequently 
paid, and the horses, necessary to perform the 
Journey to Constantinople, were supplied. 

Captain Frankland’s adventures at Constantinople 
present nothing remarkable, novel, or interesting. 
He had the honour of dining at his excellency the 
Ambassador's, and pays a due tribute to the profuse 
hospitality, the magnificent footing ofthe household, 
and the graceful and fascinating manners of the wife, 
of his Majesty’s representative. Nor are his observa- 
tions confined to the Frank ladies. Although less 
privileged than was Mr. Madden on account of his 
profession, he as well as Mr. Macfarlane, was occa- 
sionally gratified with an encouraging glance from 
the languishingly dark eye of a Turkish beauty, and, 
like both the other travellers, he seems to delight in 
the recollection, and to imagine that his readers will 
sympathise with him. We select two or three in- 
stances of rencontres with the fair sex, not all equally 
flattering to the gallant officer, nor equally creditable 
to female gentleness: 

‘On the 2nd of May, while I was employed sketching, 
sitting down on the roadside, over the plain of Dolma 
Batchi, a young Turkish female, followed by a black 
slave and some children, came up to me, and after looke 
ing a long while over my shoulder and talking to me, 
placed herself quite in front of me, and unveiled herself. 
I hardly dared to take any notice of this mancuvre, 
knowing that it is not customary in the east to speak to 
females in public. She, however, seemed to wish me to 
make a drawing of her, and signed tome todoso. I 
looked steadfully at her for some time, and began to 
draw upon a square piece of paper the outline of her 
figure. She was so pretty that I could not refrain from 
kissing the end of my pencil, and blowing the kiss to 
her, as one does in France to children. Upon seeing this, 
she coloured up to her forehead, made a sign as if she 
would draw a sword, and then a motion with her hand, 
as though she said, ‘* if you dare do such a thing, I 
would have your head cut off.” She was likewise very 
lavish of her epithets, some of which I had learnt were 
not very complimentary. 

«I now began to be apprehensive of the consequences 
of my indiscretion, and thought it best to continue my 
sketch of Scutari, and to take no notice of her anger. 
She waited some time, then went behind me, looked over 
my shoulder, and seeing that I had ceased to make her 
portrait, patted me caressingly on the back, spoke softly, 
and then resumed her place in front of me, hoping that L 
should finish her likeness; but while this little coquetry 
was passing between us, some men Turks made their ap- 
pearance, and she took the alarm, and walked hastily 
away, looking very significantly as she departed. The 
Turks passed on, and presently came some young girls, 
who after looking at my drawings, tipped my hat off my 
head and spit in my face. I could not bear such uncivil 
treatment as this, and rose and drove them off, while they 
began to arm themselves with stones and earth, and 
to throw at me with all their might. I do not know 
how this scene would have ended, had not some Effendi 
Turks passed by, who seeing how the matter stood, re- 
buked the women and drove them away. I was employed 
in wiping my face, arranging my clothes, and picking up 
my hat, when some Greek ladies, who had likewise been 
spectators of my distress, came up, and consoled me by 
saying in Italian, ‘* A signore! son cattiva gente, gente 
barbara, canaglia, non turbatevi signore, son maladetta 
gente senza fede.” "—Vol. 1, pp. 139—142. 

* When I had finished my sketch, I joined the ladies 
of our party, who were sitting together upon a kind of 
temporary divan near a handsome fountain, in the fore- 
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ground, and not far from the banks of the Bosphorus. 


€lose behind them was a group of Turkish females, ap- 
parently of consequence, as they were attended by two 
well-dressed chaoushes, who remained at a little distance, 
with their heads turned discreetly another way, and by 
several black slaves. 

I was seated at the feet of one of the Frank ladies, and 
showing her the sketch I had just made. One of the 
Turkish dames was curious to see the book, and began to 
converse with the lady at whose feet I was sitting. She 
said, ** Come here, I like your beautiful face, come and 
be acquainted with me; I wish to know you all.” The 
fair Frank replied courteously to her, and they conversed 
very animatedly. 

¢ The Turk now unveiled herself, and said, ‘‘ Who is 
that young man at your feet with the book? Is he your 
husband ?”” Which being answered in the negative, she 
replied, ‘‘ Ah! how happy you ladies of Frangistan are, 
who can enjoy the society of the male sex without re- 
straint !” 

‘She was a very handsome and young woman, with 
fine large black expressive eyes, and arched brows: she 
smoked her chibouque, and ate bonbons, while she talked 
tous. We endeavoured to prevail upon another of her 
companions to unveil: she at first excused herself, and 
expressed fear of being observed; at length she sighed 
very heavily, and showed her face likewise; but she was 
not so young or handsome as the other, and was perhaps 
her mother. 

‘ The younger lady now said to the fair Frank, ‘* Ask 
him to make my likeness.” I immediately set about 
making a rough outline of the group; and when I had 
finished it, showed it toher. Meanwhile a great many 
Turkish women of inferior grade had gathered about us, 
and the poor lady began to be alarmed, saying, ‘+ Tell] 
him not to show the drawing to those other women, for 
they will know who it is. Iam the wife of the Reis 
Effendi; and should it be known that I have unveiled 
before the Franks, I shall devour a great deal of grief.” 
—Vol. 1, pp. 167—169. 


Our limits will not allow of our now following 
Captain Frankland in detail through the Asiatic and 
African part of his tour, or his return, He visited 
the plains of Troy, the Greek Islands, Athens, and 
the Holy Land, crossing and re-crossing Mount 
Lebanon, and paying his devoirs to Lady Hester 
Stanhope. In all this he has been anticipated by 
several previous travellers, who have favored the 
public with the narrative of their pilgrimage, and 
left little for him to impart. An adventure or so, 
however, which, while personal to himself, at the 
same time gives some insight into the manners of 
the country, might perhaps be selected, bnt if 
given at all, must be reserved for a future occasion. 
We must conclude our present notice with ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at finding so many travei- 
lers concurring in the view of the situation, cir- 
cumstances, and character of the Greeks displayed 
in the following passage, the impartiality and fair- 
ness of which are self-evident. 

©‘ We are most of us in the habit of vituperating the 
Greeks, and identifying the crimes of a few with the me- 
rits of their cause: in so doing we commit an act of great 
injustice. The cause of Greece is the cause of freedom, 
religion, and civilization, against the most terrible slavery 
that mankind has ever yet seen,—against the khoran and 
against barbarism. That the Greeks are vicious and de- 
graded as a nation, I am not prepared to deny; but let 
not Europe forget that the neck of that suffering people 
has for four centuries bowed beneath the intolerable yoke 
of the Osmanlee; the slave is ever worse than the master; 
and of a verity the Greek was not likely to improve in 
virtue under the tutorage of the Turk. 

*No man visiting Turkey in Europe can help being 
struck with the air of intelligence and activity, the intel- 
lectual countenance of the Greek, as contrasted with the 
dull, slow, indolent-looking Turk; no man can observe 
that the Greeks are still the active agents in all such 
works of art and science as yet remain in this degraded 
country, without seeing that they are an improvable and a 
meritorious people, though suffering under adversity, and 
bowing the knee and the will at the beck of their haughty 
masters.’—Vol. J, pp. 193194. 
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It would be unjust, after the comparison made 
in the commencement of this notice, to close it with- 
out observing, that althongh in point of authorship 
Captain Frankland’s werk is not to be compared 
with those of Mr. Madden, or of Mr. Mac Farlane, 
there is one respect in which it is far superior to both 
of them. We allude to the embellishments. It 
abounds in copper plates and vignettes, representa- 
tions for the most part of picturesque and interesting 
scenes, and taken, as it appears, from delightful and 
accurate sketches. 





Cain the Wanderer: a Vision of Heaven; Darkness ; 
and other Poems, By 8vo. pp. 330, 
London, 1829. Whittaker and Co. 

We should much like to obtain a philosophical his- 
tory of Dullness; a subject which we would recom- 
mend to the attention of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. Many of the revolutions, in the life of that 
mighty mother, are, we fear, for ever lost to the 
modern inquirer. The newspapers of Corinth, the 
tenth-rate poems of Athens, are buried in a dark 
antiquity. There is probablyno MS. existing of any 
Latian molendinarius, recording the curule jests of 
the early pretors. And we have little more chance 
of recovering the scandalous chronicles, which filled 
the place of fashionable novels at Antioch and Alex- 
andria, than of calling back to the light of day the 
farces that were damned by the courtiers of Sardana- 
palus, or the rugged hunting songs that enlivened the 
feasts of Nimrod. 

As enlightened examination addresses itself to 
later periods, the facts and authorities multiply, and 
the eighteenth century supplies us with abundant ma- 
terials for the history of Dullness. Her time seems, 
then, to-have been divided between yawning and 
snoring. In our more active age, she is addicted to 
convulsive gambols. In these idiotic saltations, 
(which recall the delirious leaps of the mutilated Co- 
rybantes,) the Stolid Power has come in contact with 
‘Cain,’ has attempted to jump to ‘ Heaven,’ and 
has plunged into her kindred ‘ Darkness,’ : 
which, as it seems, is the name of the writer whose 
volume lies before us, opens his performance with a 
dialogue between himself and a friend. In this pla- 
tonic production, the author modestly avows that 
he writes a bad hand. He expounds that Lord 
Byron is the only poet England ever had, ‘ who 
thought and felt out of the mode and mould in which 
our poetry is peculiarly cast.’ He gives us to un- 
derstand that, in Germany, ‘ Truth has no standard,’ 
We also learn that Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, (poor 
Bolingbroke again! why will they not let his quack- 
eries rot in peace,) and Byron, are opposed by the 
‘bigotry of prejudice,’ and that their works ‘live 
merely because they will be heard.’ Now to pause 
here for one moment; can this glib pretender have 
read three pages of Shaftesbury or Bolingbroke, when 
he joins them together under any category besides 
that of the peerage? Or how can he have the bold- 
ness to connect the name of Shaftesbury, conspicuous 
as he is for the earnestness of his convictions, with 
those of Bolingbroke and Byron, who, different in 
every thing else, agreed in this, that scepticism (by 
which we do not mean disbelief of Christianity,) was 
inherent in their characters. 

We next have an elaborate and ‘intense’ passage 
on the service that Byron rendered to the world in 
unmasking all hypocrisies, (the pretence, we sup- 
pose, of fine feeling among the others,) and for dis- 
playing the impotence of men to answer question- 
ings and scoffings, that is, to arrive at truth ; to dis- 
play which is the ‘ end of poetry ;’ and for this ‘ po- 
etry,’ like truth, (which has no existence, remem- 
ber,) ‘descended from heaven;’ and so forth, with 
several pages of prate, about ‘doubts and question- 
ings and predestinations,’ and a dozen other fine 
things, which any one, who has read ‘ Childe Ha- 
rolde,’ thinks himself privileged to talk about, as de- 
cidedly as if his own siiare of intellect entitled him to 
‘doubt or question’ a children’s story book. And in 
the midst of all these smatterings comes this very 
foolish person’s calm anticipation of posthumous re- 
nown. Strange that a gentleman, who thinks so 
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highly of the present age, should so confidently pre- 
dict the madness of coming generations. 

Of the poems which follow this prelude, Cain is 
by much the longest. The author forgets that a 
mark was set on that bloody delinquent, in order that 
no one might murder him: has, undoubtedly, 
made himself liable to the sevenfold vengeance, by 
inflicting on the first-born of Eve a heavier punish- 
ment than even an antediluvian giant could bear, 
There is an awful warning against fratricide, in the 
consideration that it may subject the criminal to be- 
come the hero of such a production as that before us; 
and in this way the poem is certainly what the author 
perhaps did not intend it to be, a highly moral pro- 
duction. 

We really have not patience to enter into any de- 
tail as to these compositions. They are all alike 
foolish, pretending, affected, unmetrical, and un- 
grammatical. We shall save ourselves from any 
complaint on the part of the author or his friends, by 
quoting a paragraph, of which the poetry (!) is not 
worse, nor the sense much more ridiculous, than in 
all the rest of the book. The piece from which we 
make our extract is entitled Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and is designed, we believe, to show that he was a 
friend to liberty, and that Europe has been less free 
since his overthrow than during his dominion. 











* His spirit was one of those ordained to rise, 

And develop their energies in convulsion, which 

It may be, are ordained to call them forth, 

That else in calm had slept and been unknown, 

As sleeps the unborn lightning. France had shook 
From her neck the yoke of ages; an undefined 

But ardent love of freedom warmed each breast, 
Until the electric flame was shot through all, 

And extended to embrace the very world: 

And the throne sunk from its time-honoured height ; 
And Freedom’s holy altar stood in its place, 

Lit by the fire from heaven; But oh, how different 
Were the minds round, who raised and lent it fuel; 
Men as unlike as angels are to fiends. 

There were, who hailed it as a consummation 

Of their highest earthly hopes, to see man made 
Free as create, and pure in his first freedom ! 

Vain dreams !—ice evil ones made it a cloke 

To hide and revel in guilt’s deadliest crimes : 

And they, the weaker voices, soon were drowned, 
And crushed, and tortured, and fled in their despair. 
And nought was left then but hypocrisy, 

And fear-taught flattery, and revenge, and hate, 
That rose to very madness: till France seemed 

A hell, where all was guilt and anarchy, 

Where the master fiends fell by each other’s hands ! 
The Nations looked on in suspense and * *, 

And saw that freedom is delirium, 

Untempcered by the firm and even mit 

That can restrain and guide its new-bor. : 


* Then rose this Man, and seized at once th. 
Of the unmanageable vessel, and 
Sade them put trust in him and in his fortune: 
And they who saw the ruin they had made, 
Recoiled, as they were prescient of his powers, 
And sunk before the master-mind! France ca a 
With all her many and unanimous voices : 
He heard the call and answered them ; and first 
The inner state he healed, torn by dissension, 
And powerless through corruption ; freed the o i 
And broke the laws of tyranny and fear, 
And gave the code that hath eternized him ; 
Restored lost hope, and nerved again the pulses 
Of art and industry, and gave them confidence, 
From the consciousness of energies revived, 
And the healthful tone of strength so long dest: 





Notizie intorno all’ Origine e alla Storia dell ua 
edella Letteratura Italiana, De S. M. Th ri. 
Rolandi. London, 1829. 

Risposta al Libe llo di un certo Imperatori se; 
Intiiolato ‘ Nolizie, &c.’ Da C. Albites . ia. 
Londra, 1829. Presso l’Autore. 

A certain Sig. Albites, the editor of rt- 
lived Italian Paper, which appeared in I in 
the course of last year, also wrote a little we ch 
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had about equal success with his journal, in which 
he declared a war of extermination on most of the 
teachers of the Italian language in London. This 
gentleman, who calls himself a Roman, hazarded 
the assertion, that such persons as had the good for- 
tune to be Romans or Tuscans were alone qualified to 
teach the Ftalian language, and recommended, with 
great disinterestedness, no doubt, that all other mas- 
ters should be discarded as incompetent, from our 
English families. In his grammatical zeal he even 
went so far as to propose to the British public, to 
establish a college of teachers for the Italian language 
on the plan of our learned Institutions of Physicians 
and Surgeons: the said college to have the privilege 
to grant diplomas, to admit or exclude candidates 
for the liberty of giving instruction in the dolce 
favella, To make his proposal appear less cruel, he 
suggested, it is true, that his poor countrymen who 
would be thus excluded from exercising the means on 
which they depended for their livelihood, should ob- 
tain from the college an annual elemosynary allow- 
ance. 

This plan, which evidently proceeded from a man 
scarcely in his senses, provoked the irascible temper- 
ament of the Signor Imperatori, who, having quitted 
the pleasant plains of Lombardy, with the intention 
of making his fortune in London by teaching Italian, 
considered himself personally affronted, not only as 
a master, but asa Lombard: he therefore grasped 
his mighty weapon, the grey-goose quill, and sent 
forth 137 pages of venom, not only against his par- 
ticular provoker, Albites, but against another Floren- 
tine master in London, Sorelli, the author of a trans- 
lation of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ To this angry pamphlet 
M. Albites has again replied, and the war still rages, 
Non nobis est tantas componere lites. Yet we may ven- 
ture to hazard an opinion, that both the contending 
ag belong to the class of literary Don Quixotes. 

‘ach in his turn has shown his want of classical 
education, assailing his antagonist with vulgar abuse, 
and in a rude and barbarous style, so that both have 
very deservedly become the objects of ridicule to 
their few readers. Were it not for the dull season, 
and for a sympathy we feel for that meritorious class 
of persons, the printers of the metropolis, who can be 
the only gainers by this controversy, while both bel- 
ligerent masters must be certain losers, considerably 
as to pocket, but far more as to reputation, we 
should heartily recommend them to keep their quar- 
rels and abuse to themselves. , 





The French Library, or Literary Guide ; pointing 
out the best Works of the principal Writers of France, 
in every branch of Literature, with Criticisms, Per- 
sonal Anecdotes, and Bibliographical Notices, pre- 
ceded by a Sketch of the Progress of French Litera- 
ture. By L. T. Ventowllac. 80. pp. 536. 
Treuttel &Co, London, 1829, 


Svucu a book as this, composed by a Laharpe, a 
Chenier, or a Villemain, and containing the indi- 
vidual opinions of men like them, would be an in- 
estimable work, and an indisputable authority on 
the matters to which it refers; and written by a 
young author of less exalted station in the literary 
world, and who substitutes the opinions of the 
anonymous critics of our literary journals for his 
own, it must of course be a less perfect production, 
without, however, failing to be an useful one; it 
may be still a valuable, if not in all cases a sure 
guide. 

The ‘ French Librarian’ is a work much wanted 
in England; and the amateurs of French literature 
are under obligations to its author for the time, 
labour, and patience he must have bestowed on 
its compilation. There are, however, some omis- 
sions and errors which he will do well to correct in 
a second edition. While books of little value oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place, many important ones 
are omitted to be mentioned: such, for instance, 
are the work on religion of Mr. Benjamin Constant, 
and ‘La Théorie des Nombres,’ the principal 
production of Legendre. The periodical publica- 
tions also, the titles and character of which cer- 





tainly require to be known by the framer of a 
French library, and which exist to the number of 
fifty, some of them holding the first rank among 
works of their kind, are left unnoticed. 

Another fault, not to pass without correction ina 
future edition, are the numerous murders committed 
by the printer in the names of authors, such as 
Merilhon for Merilhou, Gouvier-St.-Cyr instead of 
Gouvion-St.-Cyr, Dupin andré for Dupin ainé, &c. 
We are continually reproaching the French, and 
not without sufficient reason, with their blunders 
in printing English words and names; but our 
neighbours have already too good grounds for 
retorting on us; and here they are furnished with 
another excuse for so doing; the more remarkable, 
since, if we are rightly informed, the author of the 
book is himself a native of France. 

The ‘ Librarian’ is very naturally prefaced by a 
‘Sketch of the Progress of French Literature,’ in 
which the author purposes to give the English reader 
an idea of the state of letters among our neigh- 
bours. ThisSketch has suffered from the necessity 
of conciseness imposed on the author by his desire 
to bring into one volume the vast quantity of matter 
he had so laboriously collected. The space he has 
allowed himself is inadequate to the vastness of the 
subject; but, it may be observed, the same reason 
might have induced him to omit his censures of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. The condemnation of 
those writers is now too trite to have effect when 
treated in such general terms; and since space was 
wanting for the examination of the different opi- 
nions entertained respecting them, and the conse- 
quences of their writings, it would have been more 
discreet to have refrained altogether from express- 
ing a decided judgment concerning those points on 
which, although still controverted, most persons 
have made up their minds one way or the other— 
for the most part, it may be allowed, after a super- 
ficial view of the question, but at any rate too 
firmly to be shaken or confirmed by observations 
so general as those of M. Ventouillac. 

These are the few faults we have to find with 
M. Ventouiilac’s book, and we have stated them 
without reserve. In justice to its merits, we must 
add, that it seems to be composed in a very con- 
scientious spirit; and that it certainly is a useful 
and instructive guide to the French scholar, whe- 
ther he be a mere learner, or a proficient in the 
language. 





The Casquet of Literary Gems. Edited by Alexander 
Whitelaw. Second Series, 2 vols, 12mo. Glas- 
gow, 1829. 

On the whole this is a very pleasant selection from 

a great variety of sources. There is more room, we 

think, for complaint as to the insertion of some frag- 

ments already familiar to every one, than as to the 

omission of any which would be suitable to such a 

work. The editor has in general very wisely pre- 

ferred to quote the whole of a short production, ra- 
ther than a fragment from a larger one. A book in 
which we find selections from Coleridge, Sir Walter 

Scott, Goethe, Wordsworth, and the ‘ Athenzum,’ 

must obviously be very superior to any former 

compilation of the same class. 





Beauties of the Modern Dramatists ; with 

London. 1829. 12mo. pp. 174. 

Tuts little volume is really an inconceivable pro- 
duction. We should not have supposed it possible 
to fill even 174 small pages with selections from all 
existing literatures, of such a kind as this :— 

* Poverty.’—“ Poverty cannot chill the conscious 
glow of virtue, nor dim the celestial radiance of honour.” 
— Morton's Way to get married (p. 101).’ 

Or again— 

** These are the gentry who have received no univer- 
sity education ; unskilled in every subject.’-—J/ill’s Gos- 
pel Shop (p. 110).’ 

We find that the dramatic writings of England, in 
the course of half a century, contain more inane 
dulness than we fancied to have been written since 
the beginning of the world. 


notes. 





Emily Moreland, or the Maid of the Valley. By the 
Author of * Rosaline Woodbridge.’ 3 vols. Sher- 
wood and Co, London, 1829. 


Tue modesty and sex of the author of these vo- 
lumes disarm criticism. She presumes not, she says, 
‘to a higher aim than the harmless entertainment of 
an idle hour, and is satisfied with the reflection that, 
if her work is productive of no good, it can do no 
harm.’ Those indeed who can bring themselves to 
regard mere novels as innoxious, will find little or 
nothing to disapprove in ‘ Emily Moreland,’ which 
is a romance cast after the ancient model, written 
with a practised pen, and with excellent intentions ; 
and in which, with the exception of an all-amiable 
hero, the men are libertines and seducers, and the 
women directly or indirectly the victims of the de- 
ceptive arts of the other sex. Hence natural children; 
children honestly born suspected of illegitimacy ; 
broken-hearted mothers; husbands suffering the 
pangs of remorse for the sins of their bachelor days, 
and wives discontented, jealous, and childless. The 
conclusion is, of course, made to be happy,—wisely 
so, no doubt, in order that the mind of the reader may 
be brought into a due state of calm, and restored 
from every enervating effect before closing the 
volumes. 





The Doom of Derenzie,a Poem. By the late Thomas 

Furlong. London, 1829. 

Turs is the posthumous production of a writer 
whose talents, had he lived the usual term of life, 
would have ensured for him respect and admiration, 
if not permanent renown. The little volume before 
us displays much able and some excellent composi- 
tion. But we fear that amid the court of living and 
busy talent, there is but a slight chance of fame for 
any degree of literary merit below the highest. 





Sea Weeds: Poems written on various Occasions» 
chiefly during a naval life, by Thomas Trotter, 
M. D. Physician of the Fleet, &c. Newcastle, 
and London, 1829. 

Tere is room for a magnificent and original vo- 
lume of poetry on sea-subjects. We are sorry we 
cannot say that Dr. Trotter has fulfilled what might 
have been wished for. 








‘The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper generally 
necessary to Salvation.’ Two Sermons, to which 
is added, Baptismal ‘ Regeneration,’ a Sermon, by 
the Rev. W. Harness, A. M. of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Minister of the St. Pancras Parochial 
Chapel in Regent’s Square, §c. Small 8vo, Lon- 
don. How. 1829. 

We are indebted, we believe, to the highly re- 
spectable congregation of St. Pancras, Regent’s 
Square, for the appearance of this volume; and we 
are glad of the opportunity it has given us of study- 
ing, in the closet, discourses from one of the most 
popular preachers of the day. The work contains 
two sermons on the Sacrament, and one on Baptis- 
mal Regeneration ; they are composed in simple yet 
forcible language, and the arguments are brought for- 
ward in so clear and convincing a manner, that we 
recommend them strongly to all believers in the 
Bolsenna miracle. There are some notes prefixed to 
the sermons, evincing much learning and research, 
and we trust that this publication may prove equally 
successful with Mr. Harness’s former Sermons on 
Schism. 
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SHADES OF THE DEAD.—No, IV. 





(THE HUMOURISTS: I.) 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Tuere is a species of writing in the Christian 
literature of Europe, of which the ancients have no 
representative. In the varieties of their drama, the 
Greeks exhibit the purest forms of the sublime, the 
ludicrous, the pathetic, and the burlesque ; but they 
have no exponent of the composite style that consists 
of certain combinations of several powers, and which 
we denominate either the Humorous or the Grotesque. 
The severe simplicity of the ideal of the Greeks in art 
and literature, their theories of proportion, effect, 
and beauty, the rigorous laws they imposed and 
anxiously obeyed, prevented the growth of any spe- 
cies of art or writing, whose essence was the rejec- 
tion of fixed unconditional rules: whose form a dis- 
junctive conjunction of opposites ; and whose origin 
and prevalence required a general pre-disposition 
of daily habit and feeling towards the strange, the 
composite, and the unequal, the proper elements of 
the humorous and grotesque. The Romans, who 
slowly and warily adopted art and literature among 
the occupations of war, legislation, and foreign po- 
licy, had no ideal of either, unconnected with the 
influence and the renown which attend and re-act 
upon the patronage of the state and its powerful 
members. They applauded, indeed, the refinement 
and the science of Greece, and allured, by municipal 
privileges and private liberality, artists of every de- 
scription to settle at Rome, as the common haven 
for the interchange of intellectual treasures and 
riches, dignity, and office. They even imitated and 
rivalled their models ; but, with one exception, their 
literature was always foreign in spirit and in form. 
The best authors considered their genius, less as the 
shrine for the earthey habitation and worship of Truth, 
than as a mean of co-operating with conquest and 
policy, in extending and confirming the majesty of 
the empire. The Satire, the most indigenous off- 
spring of Roman mind, was remarkable for strong 
vivid description of personal qualities, and for de- 
lineating prominent customs, fashions, and casual 
modes ; the specialties of wit, not the catholicism 
of humour. The Saturnalia, another singular fea- 
ture in the Roman portraiture, were the temporary 
ebullition of fun and parody ; and owed their popu- 
lar attraction to the contrast they displayed between 
transient situation and usual manners. The Cyclops 
of Euripides is the nearest approach that ancient li- 
terature made to the humorous; for the old and 
new comedy are forms of the ludicrous and witty 
under certain combinations with the burlesque and 
pathetic. But the danger of Ulyses and his follow- 
ers is too urgent, and the torture of the blinded 
Cyclops too horrible, for this singular composi- 
tion to be styled humorous. It has more of the 
grotesque. 

The humorous is distinguished from the grotesque 
inasmuch as the supernatural and the terrible, which 
are necessary elements of the latter, can never be 
admitted into it. A genial expansion of quiet plea- 
sure, accompanied with some portion of surprise at 
its unexpected combinations, quaint consequences, 
unsorted groupings, and recondite properties of 
things suddenly discerned, is the result and test of 
the humorous. The grotesque involves in its es- 
sence, the terrible and supernatural, as displayed in 
the power of destiny over human will; the mys- 
terious under-current of prediction in a course of 
free agency ; and these qualities possessing or pos- 
sessed by beings apparently unequal to the least ex- 
ertion of them. The witches in Macbeth, in Mid- 
dleton, the scene in the Hartz Mountain in Faust, 
are great examples of the grotesque in writing. The 
characters of Jaques, Biron, Touchstone, Malvolio, 
and Petruchio, may be selected as representatives of 
the humorous. 

The humorous is also distinct from the witty. The 
one is expanded and catholic; the other collected 
and special. Humour is a continuous process of 
connection and opposition through every mode of 





being ; an universal atmosphere enshrining and 
permeating subjective matter, Wit is the result 
of a fanciful complex ; an assumed congruity of op- 
posites for a season and purpose. Wit is phan- 
tastic and temporal; humour eternal, necessary, and 
imaginative. 

Melancholy, pathos, the lofty and impassioned, 
as well as the level and ordinary, certain seasons 
and temperaments, epidemic maladies of mind or 
body, and sudden changes in modes of life, are 
principal sources of the humorous. But that con- 
dition or crisis of the animal spirits which we term 
joy, is seldom the source of humour. It is of too 
simple and transient a nature to accompany the 
continuous and composite progress of the humorous ; 
and if by any combination of accidents it becomes 
invested with a degree of permanency, it expatiates 
and dwells rather with the ludicrous. 


The greatest humorists have generally been men of 
curious observation, imaginative, profoundly specu- 
lative, earnest, yet wanting strength of will and 
ready decision. Their minds are suggestive, not 
comprehensive ; delighting in the power of abstrac- 
tion, selection, and re-creation, but whimsical, ca- 
pricious, and irregular in the employment of them. 
A humorous mind is never positive, for it deals not 
with simple results and direct consequences. The 
incertainty of the path, the strange-way-side flowers, 
the choice conversation and company on the road, 
are of more importance to a humorist than the aim 
and purpose of his journey. The composite nature 
of humour requires this indecision of the will ; and 
hence it prefers the negative to the positive intellect. 
Finally, though it bea complex of the higher powers 
of the mind, imagination, sensibility, thought, and 
reflection, and of the noble and universal feelings 
of the heart, yet it loves not strong, exhaustive 
emotions, either of pleasure or pain, and leaves 
such stirring sympathies to their purer modes of de- 
the velopment in the pathetic, the ludicrous, and 
sublime. 

Our national literature is singularly rich in rare 
and original humorists ; which may be attributed to 
that mixture of melancholy with the most sublime, 
as well as the most ordinary powers discoverable in 
the varieties of English mind; thus producing, at 
once, writers to embody and array the floating and 
current mass of humour at certain periods, and en- 
suring a general disposition to receive its exponents 
with favour and applause. We propose selecting 
for examination some English writers of this de- 
scription, and occasionally comparing them with 
kindred humorists of the elder French literature ; 
and no one will better answer such analysis, or de- 
serves more elucidation than Six Thomas Browne. 
The oblivion which descended for more than a cen- 
tury upon the noblest authors in our language, was 
partially averted from Sir Thomas Browne ; but it is 
questionable whether this reprieve has not been as 
injurious to him as neglect and forgetfulness to 
others. The high endowments he possessed, of 
imagination, reflection, and sensibility, were not 
more efficient in his case than in that of far greater 
writers to preserve him from the silence which en- 
shrouded them; these qualities were equally ob- 
noxious in every writer to the false taste and sickly 
fastidiousness of the succeeding age. But he out- 
lived his contemporaries and predecessors, because 
he was considered not as an original, but as a 
curious thinker. Nothing is so injurious to the true 
fame and just influence of such an author as the re- 
putation of being a literary curiosity. The reader, 
the serious and meditative, equally with the frivo- 
lous and careless, from a morbid appetite for the 
new and uncommon, neglects the grave truths, so- 
lemn precepts, and weighty judgments, which are 
the heart and marrow of the writer; and selects 
for approval, and as reasons of the faith that is in 
him, single periods and separate apophthegms, the 
by-consequences of some foregone conclusion, the 
after-growth of complete propositions. He dwells 
not upon the solidity of the base, or the symmetry 
of beauty and strength in the shaft, wherein consist 
the dignity and duration of the column; but he is 








curious in frieze and cornice-work, fair indeed in 
kind, and effective in place, but deprived by the 
very act of selection of much of its gra¢e, and all its 
propriety. And thus he, who by working in ear- 
nestness, faith, and wisdom, has merited a portion 
in the ministry of truth, is degraded to the rank of 
an antic or a sophist, to shew tricks or propound 
riddles to a crowd of wonderers, because it suits the 
indolence or caprice of critics to set him down as 
a curious thinker. 


This is a prejudication to be especially resisted in 
the case of Sir Thomas Browne: whom we are dis- 
posed to rank very high among genuine humorists, 
without denying him the praises he justly merits for 
profound thought, subtle curiousness, pure and holy 
a, and a mind of almost circular cultivation. 

lis defect was a want of comprehension in his in- 
finite thirst of speculation. Every object in nature 
and in art, in prophecy and history, in outward form, 
in inward essence, the generations of the heavens, 
and the periods of earth, the mysteries of stars and 
flowers, the human circumstances of death and the 
grave, the certainty and prospects of either eternity, 
were the constant objects of his speculation, his 
pastime, and familiar company. He exhausted his 
Own spirit in the depth and difficulty of his research, 
and he became obscure, fantastical, and inconclusive 
from the subtle perversity of his inquiry. But he 
comprehends not the entire sphere of the subjects he 
contemplates: for the common and the outlying he 
perpetually overlooks, in his anxiety to probe the 
inward and hidden. His mind is suggestive not 
comprehensive. He is ever striking out new paths, 
and opening strange perspectives, but he follows none 
of them to their proper end and angle. He con- 
structs curious glasses upon optical principles of his 
own invention; and he will look through them, in- 
stead of placing his objects in their proper light and 
using his natural eyes. He looks through stained or 
smoked glasses, as if the whole world of being and 
mind were under one vast eclipse. His is the sub- 
lime of egotism. He does not think or speak of 
himself as existing among the common relations and 
every day accidents of life; but he transports these 
and himself into a region of his creating, wherein he 
is at once the sovran and the subject, the artificer 
and the material. He abstracts all things into him- 
self, and then makes himself too an abstraction. He 
is indifferent or careless of natural and necessary 
distinction ; and is emancipated from all known laws 
of combination.’ He is an imaginative phantast. 
Ile never penetrates the essence of things, or the 
modes of being to recombine and recreate them, as 
the poet or the analyst: but he pairs opposites, and 
unites conflicting matter with the perversity of a 
parodist, and prevents our surprise from culminating 
into ridicule or laughter by the melancholy enthu- 
siasms in which he enshrouds his strange elements, 
His humorousness resembles the temperament of 
Jaques. ‘I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation; nor the musician’s, which is fan- 
tastical ; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the 
lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover's, which is all 
these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded of many simples; extracted from many ob- 
jects; and indeed the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which my often rumination wraps ine, is 
a most humorous sadness.” 


His imagination is distinguished by its aloofness 
from the objects that it contemplates. They remain 
unmodified by any action or process of his mind ; they 
are indued with no new properties, nor divested of 
any former ones; but lie still and unchanged beneath 
the twilight shadows which he casts over them. He 
cares not whether he deal with elements or com- 
pounds ; he pauses not to uncreate; but his will, 
like a potent alchemy, consubstantiates all matter 
into one unknown precipitate. Indeed this power 
of consubstantiating all things outward, all learning, 
all that is derivative or inductive, into oneness, into 
a continuous abstraction and impersonation of self, 
is the central point of Browne’s mind, the permeating 
principle of his being and thought; for it extends 
from the loftiest and boldest flights of his imagina- 
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tion, and through the most strange and tortuous com- 
binations of his fancy, to his ordinary actions and 
daily habits. Milton attained the highest point of 
human perfectibility hitherto developed in man, for 
he comprehended above all men the most of the uni- 
versal in the individual. Browne, on the contrary, 
with as much of the individual reached not the uni- 
versal; since, though his spirit was catholic, his will 
was unequal to the effort: and he embraced only a 
high form of the eclectic. But the processes and re- 
sults of his selection are hidden from the most curious 
and anxious observation, by the solemn earnestness in 
which he considers all things indifferently. Hence, 
not unfrequently, he appears negligent of the serious, 
and studious only of the strange: and seems to ba- 
lance the grave and the trifling in the same scale ; 
and by adding or withdrawing the just weight to 
make neither preponderate. Thus he is equally in- 
terested in discussing questions ‘ on the proper time 
for paring one’s nails,’ and ‘ on being drunk once a 
month,’ and in solving ‘ mystical enigmas and seri- 
ous riddles of the Trinity, with Incarnation and Re- 
surrection.’ But this indifference is semblant only, 
and not real; and its cause is in the philosophy of 
his mind, and the confirmed melancholy of his tem- 
perament. The inconsistencies of thought and feel- 
ing which make him reputed a curious thinker, are 
the proper out-growth of the earnest humorousness 
in which he contemplates all above, beneath, and 
around him. He sees nothing trifling, nothing ludi- 
crous; for he removes, to an equal distance from 
himself all subjects, attributes, relations, and acci- 
dents: and then by an impartial act of will, takes 
them up, at once and indifferently, into his being. 
The melancholy of his nature leads him to discourse 
with the past: the present and future destinies of 
time and space are dwarfed by the remembrance of 
the lost, the irrecoverable, the ancient. He wears 
perpetual mourning for the mouldered empires and 
gone-by dynasties of earth: the fall of Troy is yet 
recent in his contemplation; and the burden of Ba- 
bylon a present sorrow. He is placed in the latter 
days; in the decline and dotage of the world. ‘The 
great mutations of the world are acted ; or time may 
be too short for our designs.’ The heavens and the 
earth affect him not in their attributes of sublimity 
and seasonable loveliness: he sees only that they are 
changed, ‘ while we look for incorruption in the 
heavens, we find they are but like the earth. Dura- 
ble in their maim bodies, alterable in their parts: 
whereof besides comets and new stars perspectives 
begin to tell tales.’ He has come after the autumn- 
equinox of time, and beholds only present and pro- 
spective decay. Earth and man, motion and life, 
are to him as an Egyptian banquet with its skeleton, 
symbol of perishable humanity. The assurance of 
immortality, and the earnest hope of eternal happi- 
ness, are to him shorn of half their essential bright- 
ness, by the reflection that they may be indefinitely 
removed, and the sleep of the grave prolonged ‘ al- 
most to eternity.’ 


The style of Sir Thomas Browne,—we use the 
word generically, as in art, not specifically, as in 
literary criticism,—is both composite and individual. 
It is an harmonious composure of opposite powers 
of mind with conflicting elements of matter. Pro- 
found conclusions, and quaint conceits; shrewd and 
solid observation, with a fondness for the most whim- 
sical and credulous experiments: an assured belief 
at one time in the most literal meaning of the Jewish 
writings : at another a keen and cautious scepticism 
and disposition to account for miraculous events from 
natural causes. It would be endless to follow him 
in his remote and various learning, and beyond con- 
jecture to suppose his favourite studies. He con- 
gratulates himself upon having been bred up ¢ in the 
way of learning ;’ and often alludes to his profession 
as a physician. He walks gowned in theology, and 
shows his intimate acquaintance with the leading 
doctrines of the Grecian schools, and the philosophy 
of Plato. Few antiquarian treatises are more pro- 
found, at least in results, than his ‘ Urne Burial!’ 
and in his ‘ Quincunx,’ he seems initiated in the 
dhoicest mysteries of Flora. In the ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ 











his least valuable, but best known work, he enters 
deeply into the natural philosophy of his age; and, 
both by expression and allusion, discovers an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the physical writings of the 
ancients. But his learning is no portion of himself: 
he possesses and uses his acquisitions with the free- 
dom of creation and conquest: he is never entangled 
by system nor misled by theory. He admits them 
indeed into his speculations, but merely as accidents 
and subject to the phantasiic ingenuity of thought. 
They are neither main instruments nor necessary 
ends. Iluman science, in his view, is a vast store- 
house of collected facts for the sole appliance and 
service of speculative experiment. He considers the 
oldest discoveries, and most established practice ra- 
ther as possibility and likelihood, than as the pre- 
supposed data of new propositions. He poises, with 
sublime indifference, certainty and rumour, proof 
and eonjecture, deduction and assumption, until the 
outward truth vanishes; and we have only the in- 
dwelling law that he finds or imagines in the close- 
woven tissue of his eternal speculation. 


Sir Thomas Browne has composed a treatise upon 
the spirit and form of his religious belief; and it may 
claim a high rank among the fairest monuments of 
English mind. It has the peculiar merit of * Plu- 
tarch’s Lives’ in its clear and various exposition of 
individual character ; and much of our knowledge of 
the man is derived from his designed or unconscious 
confessions as an author. It has the steady, on- 
ward purpose of earnestness, and the strong assur- 
ance of hopeful faith. It exhibits the universal cha- 
rity of his spirit, and the catholic humanity of his 
feelings: his belief in the possible good inherent in 
man, his ardent sympathy with every mode of its de- 
velopment, and his confidence in higher degrees of 
perfectibility. He expatiates upon the harmony of 
Being: as it were all-present and palpable to sense 
as to inward consciousness. ‘The accidents of evil, 
imputed deformity, pain and contradictions, he casts 
behind him as things that have no form, essence, or 
existence, but in negation: or he explains them into 
actual and positive propriety and beauty. ‘ I hold,’ 
he says, in a noble enthusiasm of earnest piety, ‘ I 
hold there is a general beauty in the works of God ; 
and therefore no deformity in any kind or species of 
creature whatsoever: I cannot tell by what logic we 
call a toad, a bear, or an elephant, ugly ; they being 
created in those outward shapes and figures which 
best express those actions of their inward forms, and 
having passed that general visitation of God, who 
saw that all that he had made was good, that is, con- 
formable to his will, which abhors deformity, and is 
the rule and order of beauty; there is no deformity 
but in monstrosity, wherein notwithstanding there is 
akind of beauty, nature so ingeniously contriving 
the irregular parts, as they become sometimes more 
remarkable than the principal fabric.’ In the open- 
ing of his ‘ Religio Medici,’ he asserts his full and 
liberal faith in the doctrines of Christianity as the 
Spirit, and his attachment to the Church of 
England, as the form of his belief; and he affirms, 
with concise simplicity, the orthodox steadiness of 
his opinions. ‘ In philosophy, where Truth seems 
double-faced, there is no man more paradoxical than 
myself; but in Divinity, I love to keep the road, 
and though not in an implicit, yet an humble faith, 
follow the great wheel of the church, by which I 
move, not reserving any proper poles or motion 
from the epycicles of my own brain; by this means 
[ have no gap for heresie, schisms, or errors, of 
which, at present, [ hope I shall not injure Truth, 
to say I have no taint or tincture.” The humorist, 
however, is not quite hidden in the ‘ raiment with- 
out seam,’ of the believer, it peeps out in a con- 
fession of certain heresies of a whimsical nature that 
his youth admitted. His ‘ greener studies were 
polluted by two or three, not any begotten in the 
latter centuries, but old and obsolete, such as could 
never have been revived but by such extravagant and 
irregular heads as his.’ His liberal spirit and ca- 
tholic sympathy with the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, make him a fervent worshipper of religious 
nature, with her solemn undertones and changing 





harmonies of sight and sound, her seasons of decay, 
of revival and maturity, her mutations of inanimate 
matter, and of all being from the life of flowers to 
the soul of man. ‘£ Thus,’ he writes, ‘ there are two 
books from whence I collect my divinity, besides 
that written one of God, another of his servant, na- 
ture, that universal and public manuscript that lies 
expanded unto the eyes of all.” He has no an- 
tipathies, no bigotry in his creed, none of the odium 
theologicum which displays rather the love of wis- 
dom than the wisdom of love. It would be endless 
and tedious to instance the expressions of fervid, 
noble, and consistent piety that occur in the ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ The entire treatise is the best commentary 
on the genius and spirit of its author. It exhibits 
him in the blended and composite light and shadow 
that circle and play around every humorist. for 
which ordinary life and custom have no prism; 
and discern in them merely dusky motes and twi- 
light particles. It shows his faith to have been 
earnest, onward, and energetic; but neither pre- 
sently operative, nor unclouded in prospect. It is 
a humorous as well as a confirmed faith. Browne 
had a strong colouring of superstition and credulity 
in the melancholy of his nature. His reason once 
detected them, and ever after laboured for their re- 
moval. But they were so inwoven with higher and 
holier feelings, that the attempt was useless ; and he 
wavered between true faith and whimsical credulity, 
with the most humourous sadness. 

We have endeavoured to rescue Sir Thomas 
Browne from the imputation of being merely a 
‘curious thinker,’ while we have ever admitted that 
the philospher and the humorist are strangely 
blended in his character. Of his domestic manners 
and relations little is known. But we may conjec- 
ture, from various passages in his works, that the 
same melancholy enthusiam and eternal speculation 
which appear in them, tinged also, with sad and 
solemn colours, his daily habits. In all likelihood, 
he was an absent and solitary man, extracting the 
food of serious contemplation from all objects in- 
differently, and busied in perpetual abstractions. 
Ceremonious in observing times and seasons, as re- 
verencing the inner mysteries of custom. Attached 
to old manners, as apprehending hidden wisdom 
in their properties, and as connecting him with 
remembrance and speculations on the past; cu- 
rious, probably, in casting the fashion of uncer- 
tain evil, and therefore little inclined to innovation 
He was at once Sir Roger de Coverley, directing 
the psalmody of the village church, and the me- 
lancholy humourist of Milton,— 


* Whose lamp at midnight hour 

Is seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where he may oft outwatch the bear 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook,’ &c. 

Ww. D. 
[Own readers will perceive, that the series of papers 

on ‘ The Humourists,’ of which we now publish the 
first, and the sketches of Milton, Alexander, and Colum- 
bus, are not by the same author. ] 





SONNET. 





Go boldly forth, still lowliest when most high 

In faith and love rejoicing: for to thee 

Thy will hath given that mightiest mastery 

O’er hopes and fears which all may win who try. 
One star begirt with clouds looks threugh the sky: 
That starisas thy soul. And it doth tell 

That vapour dark, and exhalation fell 

May dim, but never can blot out that eye, 
Which, when those ficeting clouds shall fade and wane, 
Will shed its beams of glorious light abroad, 
Making heaven glad with its loved sight again : 
The clouds are mist-spun veils ; the star a god, 
Sitting enthroned on the celestial plain, 

Holding his state above the storms and rain! 
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CHORUS FROM THE ‘ PEACE’ OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 





SEMI CHOR. 
Iam glad, I am glad 
To be rid of the bad 
Onions and cheese, 
And the brow-rubbing helmet ; welcome Peace! 


Its no delight 
Of mine to fight ; 
Its my delight, on a winter night, 
When the driest logs are heap’d on the hearth, 
And a friend or two round me, ready for mirth ; 
Its my delight, its my desire 
To be roasting beech-nuts in the fire, 
And parching peas ; 
And the pretty-looking slave from Thrace. 
See! where she stands, 
What a delicate bliss 
To steal a kiss, 
While my wife’s above stairs washing her hands ! 


Is it not a merry time, when all the seeds are sown, 

And seasonable Jupiter the warm rain letteth down ; 

Cometh some kind neighbour then, and sayeth cheerfully, 

* What’s to be done, Comarchidas, wilt take a cup with 
me ? 

Come, good woman, shell us out a peck of beans, and 
throw 

A handfull in of fine meal, and gather figs enow ; 

Send the kitchen-wench to fetch old Manes from the 


farm, 
The ground’s too wet for digging, and the vines will take 
no harm.’ 


‘ Let some one run to my house and get some thrushes 
there, 
There was a bowl of custard too, and four legs of a hare; 
I hope that thievish cat of our’s has left the larder right, 
I heard an awful clattering of something in the night. 
Borrow, too, some myrtle boughs, with berries, of Eschi- 
nades, 
And on the way, boy, call and ask our ancient friend 
Charinades 
To come and drink and jollify and join us in our mirth, 
Now the seeds are sown, 
And the rain’s coming down, 
To moisten the bosom of old Mother Karth.’ 


SEMI CHOR. 
When the malecigale, 
His cheerful tale 
Chirpeth aloud with shrilly pipe, 
T love to go 
Through the trellic’d row 
Of the Lemnian vines, to see if they’re ripe ; 
For they put the blossom out first ; 
And I love to feel 
The pulpy peel 
Of a swollen fig just ready to burst ; 
Then gather and eat 
So delicious a treat, 
And smack my lips and cry—* Oh! rare! 
Summer is sweet and autumn fair !” 
At that time of day, 
I was fat you would say.— 


But meagre now, and spiritless, and ill at ease I droop, 
Under the with’ring eye of some curst captain of a troop, 
Who struts about with war-like crest and blazing scarlet 


cloak ; 
But, when the battle’s just beginning, off he goes Jike 
smoke, 


With his gallant crest of waving plumes, and armour all 
so bright, 

Leaving me in a breast-plate of linen rags to fight. 

Still cowards in the field at home they brave it every 
where, 

Put whose name in the roll they please, and send us here 
and there ; 

* To-morrow you must march !’ and one poor fellow, for 
his soul, 

Can’t get provisions, did not know his name was on the 
roll, 





*Tili standing by Pandion’s statue, there himself he saw 
Stuck up, and now with tears in’s eyes must ready make 
for war.*” 





THE FALLING HOUSE. 





Dear Mr. Eprror, 


Excuse the familiarity of this address from a new 
acquaintance, and allow me to introduce myself as 
a person of peculiar and original temper, likely to 
do you much service, if you encourage me, in a 
professional way. I am, Sir, what may be best 
detined, an ‘ accident hunter;’ a new sort of Nimrod, 


you will say; and in that capacity consider myself 


the luckiest of mankind. My residence in London 
is only occasional, I grieve to say; but when I am 
here, [ find so much sport that I almost believe 
nothing remarkable ever occurs without my being 
an eye-witness of it. My first visit to town was 
marked by an event never to be forgotten ; I was 
inspecting the Thames-tunnel the very morning the 
river made its first irruption. The noble tall of the 
Brunswick I did not see, but heard the crash, and 
got to the ruins long before the police had blocked 
up the approaches. During this my last sojourn, | 
have had a strange run of luck ; I have spoiled two 
suits of clothes in rescuing the victims of London 
Bridge (a place [ visit daily from half ebb to low 
water) ; at this moment my hands are blistered all 
over with working fire-engines ; and in fact, Sir, 
it was no one but myself who caught the Duke’s 
charger at the Hyde Park Review. My present 
communication to your valuable Paper was sug- 
gested by a late remarkable occurrence I witnessed 
in your neighbourhood. 


[ think it was on Thursday morning last, that in 
passing that part of the Strand which adjoins the 
end of Southampton Street, I observed that the 
corner house had been pulled down to make room 
for the new line of street from that point to Exeter 
Change, and that the next house had been carefully 
propped up with immense pieces of timber. My 


attention was next caught by the countenances of 


workmen looking up to the building from a dis- 
tance; I immediately smelt a tumble, and the 
house being a very tall one, I thought it worth 
while to wait for the event. [had not been lounging 
in the neighbourhood more than half-an-hour, when 
single bricks began to dislodge themselves from the 
side of the building fronting the Strand, and by a 
large crack behind, | found the tenement was on 
the move, and gradually verging from its perpen- 
dicular in the direction of the Strand; there was, 
however, no danger of its falling there ; the space 
which had been cleared in front of it being quite 
sufficient to receive its fall. 

[am told, Sir, you have been much in foreign 


parts, and once witnessed an earthquake ; but if 





* This passage is perhaps one of the most interesting 
which could be selected from the plays of Aristophanes. 
The Athenians were still prosecuting, with unabated 
spirit, that unhappy war with the Lacedemonians, which 
had already caused them so much suffering, and which 
was to end, after a struggle of more than twenty vears, in 
the downiall of their independence. Aristophanes was 
the first, he tells us, who introduced politics on the stage ; 
and against this war and the promoters of it, he had ever 
exerted himself with all the powers of his ridicule and 
eloquence. He had made it the subject of two or three 
plays previous to the date of the * Peace ;’ and the most 
distinguished characters, not excepting Pericles and Phi- 
dias, had suffered severely from his lash. The present 
play, though sufficiently comic, (particularly at the com- 
mencement) is less remarkable as a piece of raillery, than 
as an appeal to the feelings of the sensitive and intelli- 
gent audience who were to witness its exhibition. There 
is something to our minds greatly affecting and beau- 
tiful in the lively picture the poct has iiere given of the 
domestic life of his countrymen; endeavouring as he was, 
forcibly to awaken in the minds of those eity-imprisoned 
enthusiasts, the recollection of their pleasant country 
homes, of the enjoyment of which the annual invasion of 
the Spartan troops had for so many years deprived them. 
To have witnessed the effect of such a play, on such an 
audience, at such a time, would have been worth ten 
vears of a life spent in the cold, heartless, uninteresting 
19th century. 





you have witnessed twenty earthquakes, or seen, 
as I have, a hundred houses fall at different times, 
you could never see one make a somerset with 
such a ludicrous degree of ceremony as this did. 
It was at least a quarter of an hour in effecting its 
descent, in consequence of the strong manner in 
which it had been supported ; but nothing could 
baulk its inclination ; and the strain upon the im- 
mense timber props was ultimately so great as to 
break them away. But long before this took place 
the whole of the wall facing the Strand gradually 
fell away from top to bottom, disclosing to the gaze 
of the crowd (which was now gatheriag) the interior 
of four ranges of elegantly furnished rooms. The 
house seemed, as far as | could guess, by the sectiou 
it presented, to have been a lodying-house ; and 
curious enough it was to see ‘ apartments for single 
gentlemen’ thus spontaneously exposing themselves 
to the inspection of the public without assistance 
or authority from the landlady. The inmates had 
evidently quitted at short notice, and in the hurry 
to save themselves, had left the furniture in the 
most natural state of grouping. I remarked, espe- 
cially, two rooms on the second and third floors, 
which seemed to have belonged to some very late 
riser. The upper was a bed-room which the cham- 
bermaid had not yet visited, nor, as I guess, its 
occupant quitted long, for the bed was unmade, 
and a very neat toilette, with a handsome swing- 
glass upon it, was standing just opposite where the 
window had been a few minutes before; on a 
chair drawn close up to it, lay a clean shirt, a pair 
of stockings swinging over the back. The room 
immediately below this, was a sitting room, where 
a table, covered with coflee-pot and cups for break- 
fast, stood trembling on the abrupt verge of the 
slanting floor, There was ample ume to take no- 
tice of these things, and I could describe, in the 
same manner, the contents of every room in the 
house. Presently, however, as the tenement tot- 
tered towards its fall, the different articles of furni- 
ture began to assume a most animated appearance ; 
chimney ornaments prostrated themselves from 
their high elevation; fire-screens rushed into the 
embraces of chairs; even the unwieldy sofas began 
to volunteer a change of place, and emulating the 
rash example of the tables, attempted standing with 
three legs on the edge of the horrid precipice; all, 
indeed, seemed equally anxious to come forward and 
take a peep down into the Strand, as measuring the 
neight of that desperate fall they were going to take 
together. Soon after this, came a mighty cracking 
of the timber and a profuse falling of detached 
masses of the building ; then a grand crash which 
lasted about two seconds, nothing, after the first 
toppling was over, being visible to the eye, through 
the instantaneous cluud of dust, but the dim shake 
of a falling chimney, which made its descent just 
before the cloud had completely gathered. When 
the dust cleared away, the view of skeleton stair- 
cases, carpets hanging down like curtains, and a 
variety of fixtures attached to the wall of the next 
house, were highly picturesque, and might be seen 
the whole day long. 

Sir, if you like my specimen of accident-telling, 
give me a bint, and if London does not become too 
stupid for a longer residence, depend on it you 
shall hear more trom me. 

Your's, &c. 
P.S. I shan’t tell you my name. 





FINE ARTS. 


BONINGTON'S DRAWINGS ENGRAVED. 





It is a persuasion of which we find it impossible 
to divest ourselves, that a most influential cause of 
the indifference shown in this country to native at- 
tempts at a true style of painting, is the fact, that so 
few of those whose works can be referred to as 
samples in their kind, have proceeded from men 
who have felt the real sort of inspiration. The man- 
tle has scarcely ever yet been thrown over the shoul- 
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ders of an artist who could properly claim it as his 
own ; it is like the Spanish cloak, which none but a 
native of the Peninsula ever wore without betraying 
his foreign origin. One or two it may be owned, 
have approached the mark, in whose eyes the noble 
effect and elegance of the garment have had their 
charms, and who have been warmed by these into 
the ambition to assume it; but the very pains and 
labour taken by them to appear to wear it well, and 
which they have never been able to conceal, have 
betrayed the truth that it is not a sort of drapery they 
were born to. 


In this respect, however, the lamented artist 
Bonington seems to have been an exception to the 
mass of British artists. He died young, and his per- 
formances have been rather preludes to greater works, 
and indications of what he would have done, than 
finished productions ; but the few things he has left 
us display such a facility of manner; his effects, 
though powerful, come forth so naturally, so unos- 
tentatiously, and bespeak a pencil so completely 
master of the art; that in him we doseem to see the 
man who had had a true calling, who could feel no 
occasion to work himself up by a false enthusiasm 
and affectation—to whom study and labour were but 
handmaids to his genius. 


The public have had opportunities, scanty certain- 
ly, of judging of the qualities of this deceased artist, 
from a work or two of his which have claimed their 
admiration in public exhibitions, but we know none 
which might be more satisfactorily referred to to illus- 
trate and prove the truth of our observations than the 
drawing of * Charles V. visiting Francis I. after the 
battle of Pavia,’ which has been engraved on stone 
by Mr. Harding, to form one of the lithographic 
plates in the first number of the series of subjects, 
from the works of Mr. Bonington, publishing by 
Messrs. Carpenter and Son. 


It presents an instance rarely to be equalled in a 
drawing, of the union of true and lively sentiment 
and feeling, with the most skilful employment of 
the details and niceties of the art. These effects, 
moreover, are admirably preserved in the engraving 
on stone, which is excellent in a degree of which, had 
we not seen this specimen, we should not have be- 
lieved this branch of the art to be capable, notwith- 
standing all the advances that have latterly been 
made in it, 





COLOSSEUM ENGRAVINGS. 





Graphic Illustrations of the Colosseum, Regents’ 
Park, in five Plates, from Drawings, by Gandy, 
Mackenzie, and other eminent Artists. London, 
1829. Ackermann. 


OF no ordinary stamp was the mind of the man 
who devised the London Colosseum. The drawing 
alone of the Panorama was an undertaking, the per- 
formance of which, it is not too much to say, required 
a grandeur of conception, a hardihood, a courage, 
and a power of perseverance, and of self-devotion 
which it is the lot of few men to possess. Yet when 
the immense fabric with all its appurtenances comes 
to be viewed as a whole, the Panorama almost ceases 
to be the principal wonder, and « doubt arises, whe- 
ther the boldness of the original design and chief 
object of the structure, or the ingenuity and vast re- 
sources of expedients which have been resorted to in 
its details and accessories, be most deserving of ad- 
miration. All these sources of astonishment are 
forcibly called to mind by the work before us, which, 
in five plates, represents not only the panoramic 
view enjoyed within the Colosseum, but exposes the 
whole plan and system of the construction and ar- 
rangement of the building and grounds, of which it 
conveys a very excellent and accurate idea, It is, 
above all, well calculated to allay the curiosity 
which must have been excited by the brilliant but 
not exaggerated accounts of this singular edifice, in 
persons who have not enjoyed the opportunity of 
personal inspection. 





THE DRAMA. 


’ 





King’s Theatre. 


Tue season at this Theatre terminated on Satur- 
day night. The two last performances were sufii- 
ciently attractive to bring together the dispersed 
people of the metropolis, so as to make very full 
houses; though it might puzzie the wisest man 
present to say whence his neighbours could pos- 
sibly come from to visit the Italian Opera in the 
month of August. This brilliant conclusion could 
scarcely have been anticipated by us even so lately 
as last week, when we had to announce the se- 
cession of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the continu- 
ance of Madame Malibran’s ill-health ; with them 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the theatre 
seemed to have departed, but three successful per- 
formances falsified our expectations. The first of 
these was the revival of * L’Italiana In Algieri,’ on 
Tuesday, with the accession of Zucchelli, a change 
which threw much additional vigour into the entire 
opera, particularly the parts in which his dramatic 
powers are required to support the music, as, for 
instance, that excellent trio § Pappataci! che mai 
sento.” [le added a fresh laurel to his wreath by 
his efforts on this occasion, and we should not 
willingly think that it will be the last; but if 
Lablaclie should be his successor next year, the 
fickleness of public favour may be strongly exem- 
plified, and he may keep aloof trom us hereafter, 





‘Gli Orazi e Curiazi,’ the most admired of Ci- 
marosa’s serious operas, was performed on Thurs- 
day night, with Madame Pisaroni as the heroine, 
and Donzelli and Curioni as the respective cham- 
pions of Rume and Alba. ‘To those of our readers 
who are unacquainted with this composition, it may 
be well briefly to observe that the music is ofa 
simple and uniform character, aiming at its effects 
by ordinary contrivances, and therefore very dif- 
ferent from that which in our days of sophistica- 
tion has been thought exclusively necessary for a 
refined ear. The choruses, where there are any, 
are not composed of broken parts, and deep and in- 
tricate harmony, depending on the flights and inter- 
vening, and irregular combinations of many voices; 
but straight-forward airs, unostentatiously adapted 
fora given number of singers grouped together. 
The tirst act terminates with a duet ; the second 
with a recitative, that falls into a few bars of con- 
certed singing by way of moral. The strength of 
the opera dves not, therefore, lie in this portion 
of it, nor, perhaps, in the recitative; for though 
Cimarosa was a master of its theory, and always 
employs it expressively and with great judgment, 
yet its vigour is too low and monotonous to form a 
very attractive feature. To us it seems that the 
charm of the whole resides in ;he tenderness and 
beauty of the melodies, and the constant reference 
which can be made from them ta the spirit and 
meaning of the composer. These are the natural 
echoes of his own thoughts, and they scarcely 
suffer one change of sound, however many may be 
the reverberations. If barmonized, or otherwise 
varied and embellished, the very additions made 
seem referable to the first inspiration, which is 
sure to pervade the whole work, and leave it ma- 
nifestly the oifspring of a single creation. This 
can hardly be said of others in our own day, un- 
less we except the name of Weber, whose unity 
of conception was never destroyed by any of the 
refinements of execution. In Cimarosa’s case, the 
fact is a curious one, because in his day he was 
accounted a most learned composer, and this fame 
was likely to seduce him into a parade of his 
learning rather than keep bim obedient to his 
impulses, 

As a specimen of the simplest form in which his 
musical feelings were exhibited, may be mentioned 
that beautiful air,—beautifully sung by Curiom, 
* Quelle pupilie tenere:’ and the famous trio, ‘O 
dolce e caro istante,’ is an example of the adhe- 
rence te one leading idea through the mazes of a 





more lengthened and elaborate composition. But 
the Opera abounds with such instances Were it 


otherwise, it would hardly have obtained that 
favour so insensibly as it did ; for the auditor scarcely 
knows what it is that pleases him, yet he knows 
weil enough that he is pleased. It is easy to point 
out the individual sources of our enjoyment where 
the means are more marked and ambitious. Here 
it is the inward spirit that appeals to us, and the 
existence of that secret influence is felt only gra- 
dually ; each return of it adding a little to our 
consciousness, yet not enough to assure us whence 
it is derived. 

There is scope for much dramatic display in 
many situations of the opera. The separation of 
Curiazio and Orazio, when on the eve of opposing 
each other in battle, is managed with much spirit ; 
and the pithy conversation between them exhi- 
bited considerable powers of acting on the part 
of Curioni not less than on the part of Donzelli. 
The latter, especially, distinguishes himself by the 
energy and truth of his performance throughout ; 
in the last scene of the opera he surpasses himself, 
and depicts the contending passions by which he 
is agitated, with much more truth than we ever 
expected to find in an operatic tragedian. His 
singing is in his usual sty!e, grand and sonorous, 
and noble, better adapted to the recitative, as he 
showed in his address to the people after his tri- 
umph, ‘ Vinsi Romani,’ than to the airs and por- 
tions of the concerted pieces, which were intended 
to represent the softer shades of feeling. Madame 
Pisaroni was afflicted witha part which the quality 
of her voice rendered her incapable of sustaining. 
This has at once hindered our criticism upon her 
merits, as well as upon those of the character 
itself. But if conjecture may be allowed any thing, 
we will not hesitate to allege our belief that Ma- 
dame Malibran would have made the representa- 
tion of Orazia more splendid and affecting than 
any that have conduced to her merited renown, 

At the close of the opera, the chief members of 
the company appeared to sing our National An- 
them, according to annual custom ; and Mademoi- 
selle Blasis particularly distinguished herself by the 
emphasis with which she delivered the stanza as- 
signed to her, After this was done the house re- 
mained clamorous, and no one knowing why, the 
troop of performers once more appeared in front 
of the curtain, glided across the stage, bowed seve- 
rally, and vanished. Still the uproar lasted, and 
after a season of tumult, M. Laporte advanced and 
went through the same exercises, but with no suc- 
cess, ‘for the bellowing lasted uatil Massaniello’s 
drums out-bellowed it. What it meant’ we were 
unable to learn. 





We understand that Mesdames Pasta and Mali- 
bran are engaged for next season. ‘There have 
been rumours about Mademoiselle Lalande from 
Milan, but we are sceptical, although the manager 
would undoubtedly show great policy were he to 
satisfy the liveliest of all human appetites—cu- 
riosity, by introducing to us the most famous of 
the rising vocalists ef the Continent. Lablache, a 
bass of great fullness though of unequal power, 
and, as an actor, one of first rate pretensions, 
and Rubini, the tenor, are also spoken of. 





Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

Tue engagement of Mr. Liston at this theatre, for 
a limited number of nights, has repaired some of the 
defects of the management, and filled the house with 
its customary crowd. He has played in a round of 
his established characters, and a fresh one has been 
added to the list, in the part of Mr. Gilman, the 
hero of a new farce, entitled, ‘The happiest Day of 
my Life.’ There is positively no plot, and none, 
therefore, can we detail. The whole thing turns 
upon the perplexities which arise to a man upon his 
wedding day, which he sets out with supposing, na- 
turally enough, to be the happiest day of his life; 
but which is darkened at every step by some tran- 
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sient calamity, which, for the time, seems to convert 
it into the most miserable. The play, even to its 
title, is from the French; and savours of its school in 
the uniformity of scene, slenderness of material, and 
drollery of superstructure, raised on so flimsy a foun- 
dation. The vexations which arise are of this 
nature: First, Mr. Gilman, the bridegroom, recol- 
lects that he has forgotten ‘ to order Twanley’s band 
for the nuptial dance, and that his wife will die of 
disappointment;’ then his attempts to make amends 
for this omission, by procuring substitutes, in a man 
who plays the trombone, and another who will per- 
form a concert on the octave flute. Next, a woman 
comes in, and declares that Mr. G. is married to her, 
and has deserted a wife and three children. This 
occurs while the family is at church ; and, on their 
return, the servant clouds their horizon once more, 
by announcing these tidings. After much conster- 
nation, the woman is produced; and it turns out 
that her Mr. G. was a Mr. Grimley, who had mar- 
ried next door. Shortly afterwards, a cousin of Mr 
Gilman’s spouse, (a stranger to Mr. G.) is caught by 
him kissing his wife’s hand. Another season of sus- 
picion and horror ensues. When this has passed, 
an officer makes his appearance, and declares posi- 
tively to Mr. Gilman, whom he does not know, 
that the bride was affianced to himself a twelvemonth 
before! Mr. G. fails to conceal the fact, that he is 


the bridegroom, so the strange officer calls him out,’ 


and departs. The turbulence resulting from this 
contretems at length subsides, when it is discovered 
that the person whom the stranger supposed to be 
married, is in reality a younger sister, to whom Mr. 
Gilman had formerly paid his addresses, before he 
perceived the superior attractions of his Sophia. 
These successive embarassments are highly amusing ; 
and the deportment of Mr. Liston, as the victim 
upon whom they are heaped, may be fancied as the 
drollest thing in nature. Mrs. Humby, as his co- 
quetish wife, and Mrs. Glover, as his officious, hypo- 
critical, vulgar mother-in-law, embodied to the life a 
characters of which we know many prototypes, 
whose real presence seemed to us, for the time being, 
a matter almost beyond doubt. The farce is in the 
highest degree successful. 








NEW MUSIC, 





* Das Rheinwein Lied,’ or,‘ The Rhine Wine flows,’ 
A celebrated German Air, by Himmet. Ewer and 
Johanning. 

A concise and brief trifle, of truly German cha- 
racter, with nine verses in German, translated into 
three of English. To collectors of foreign songs it 
may be acceptable. 





Monsieur Mallet. A First Set of new and fushion- 
able Quadrilles, containing Oronooko, The Packet, 
Adelaide, The Letter, The Union, and My Father 
Land Waltz. The whole selected from the Music 
of the popular Drama. By Monsieur Mallet. 
Composed by John Barnett, and dedicated to her 
Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, by Charles 
Henry Paget. Barnett and Moncrieff. 

Tue above diffuse title explains all that may be 
necessary. The tunes are well selected, well adapted 
for dancing to, and arranged in a very familiar and 
pleasing manner; but the frequent omission of the 
mediant, or major 3d, in the chord of the 7th, and 
several other little errors of a similar nature, require 
amendment. 





* My Mountain Home,’ a celebrated Swiss Air, as 
sung by Madame Stockhausen, at the Nobility’s 
and Public Concerts ; the Words by W. H. Bellamy, 
arranged and dedicated to Her Highness the Prin- 
cess Esterhazy, by I’. Stockhausen. Cramer and 
Co. 

In the ‘Atheneum (No. 86, page 376) we 
noticed ‘The Alpine Herdsman,’ as a commencing 
number of a series of popular Swiss Airs, as sung 
by Madame Stockhausen, and accompanied by her 








husband ; and this, ‘ My Mountain Home,’ is pre- 
sented as the second number. It is a characteristic 
effusion, composed by Mr. S——, (in E flat, 3-4 
time) with Swiss and English words. To sing it 
properly it requires a voice of good compass, as it 
commences with B flat below the stave, and extends 
to B flat above it. As Stockhausen is a harp player, 
and even designates himself as ‘ Harpiste du Roi de 
France, (how can his most Christian Majesty spare 
such extensive talent?) We wonder at his so fre- 
quently writing single instead of double notes, in the 
bass of his pieces. In four out of the five bars of 
introductory symphony, the dots are wanting to the 
minims, a deficiency so palpable, we wonder the 
engraver did not correct it. 








MISCELLANIES. 





Mope or Creaninc Buritprncs—It has been 
rumoured, for some time past, that it is in contem- 
plation to clean the exterior of St. Paul’s, and we, 
therefore, call the attention of the very Reverend 
Dean and Chapter, and of the Worshispful the 
Lord Mayor, or whom else it may concern, to an an- 
nouncement recently made by M. Chevalier to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that he had found 
a process for cleansing ancient buildings much less 
expensive than scraping, and free from all the disad- 
vantages which are known to attend the adoption 
of that method. This process of M. Chevalier is de- 
scribed to consist in scrubbing the wall with a brush 
steeped in water mixed with hydrochloric acid, 
and in the proportion of twelve ounces of the latter 
to a pailfull of the former; the wall first to be 
rubbed with a dry brush, and secondly, scrubbed 
with simple water. The experiment is said to have 
been tried with great success on the [cole de Mé- 
decine at Paris. 

Prorit on THE New Epirion or tue Waver- 
LeY Novers.—Estimating the number of copies 
sold, of the new edition of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ 
at twelve thousand, and the profit on each copy at 
2s., calculations, in either case, by no means extra- 
vagant, the profit on the whole edition (40 volumes) 
will amount to little short of 100,000/. Sucha 
sum, it is supposed, will relieve the worthy author 
from all his embarrassments. ‘The pockets of a few 
booksellers, who may happen to have a stock of 
the old editions on their shelves, may perbaps 
suffer somewhat by the new publication; but 
the world at large will be the gainers; and the 
fraternity of publishers, we fear, will obtam but 
little sympathy; none, certainly, from those who 
partake the sentiment which dictated to Mr. 
Campbell, or somebody else, the naming of Boua- 
parte for a toast asa friend to literature, for having 
caused a bookseller to be put to death. 


New Actor at Parts.—A new drama has been 
brought out at the Cirque Olympique, in Paris, in 
which the principal actor is an elephant. The 
piece is entitled the ‘ Elephant of the King of 
Siam,’ and is arranged expressly to bring into ac- 
tion the intelligence of the sagacious animal. The 
plot is taken froma familiar story. ‘The King ot 
Siam dying, the succession devolves on his son wiv 
is betrothed to a beautitul princess. The young 
prince, however, has an enemy and a rival both 
in his love and his throne in a Birman prince, who, 
in concert with an ambitious and cruel prest, uses 
every means of fraud and violence to deprive lim 
at once of his crown and his princess. All his 
efforts are unavailing, the sacred elephant opposes 
and frustrates him at every turn, and ultimately 
procures the triumph of the young king. Hence 
opportunities for the feats of the elephant of the 
Cirque: he presents flowers to the princess; charges 
himself with her correspondence; be honours the 
memory of the defunct king, by kneeling at his 
tomb; he causes his repast to be brought to him, 
and after his meal performs a dance. Bur his 
political cares are still wore wondertul: Le takes 
the crown from the usurper aad places it on the 
head of the legitimate owner ; he holds up the king, 











whom he has so made, to the regards and homage 
of the people; he attends him in all his vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, delivers him from captivity and 
danger, carries him about in triumphal procession, 
and pays him homage with the most expressive 
signs of fidelity and attachment: and lastly, when, 
as is the usage after such successful performances, 
the actor is called for to receive the applause of 
the audience, he comes forward and with his trunk 
salutes three times his numerous admirers. The 
part, says the critic, was executed to perfection 
with remarkable appropriateness and precision; the 
presence of mind of the actor never failed him, 
and he had scarcely any need of the prompter ; 
when he was out, a slight touch of the finger was 
sufficient to set hii right. 


Bavarian Scutprunes.—The famous _bas-re- 
lief procession, called the triumph of Alexander, 
executed by Thorswaldsen for the late magnificent 
Conte di Sommariva, in which it is considered to 
have been the intention, both of patron and artist, 
to typify the conquests of Napoleon, and which has 
for a long time reigned paramount among the works 
in the fine arts seen in modern times, has at length 
something like a rival, in its extent at least, although 
hardly in its excellence, in a splendid work origin- 
ating in the munificent encouragement accorded to 
the arts by the King of Bavaria. We allude toa 
vast undertaking in which the Bavarian Sculptor, 
Wagner, has been engaged, at Rome, for some 
years past, and which he has now nearly completed. 
It consists of a grand series of bas-reliefs, the 
subject of which is the history of the northern 
nations. They commence with the movement of 
the hordes from the Causasus to the South of Eu- 
rope, then represent the consequent introduction of 
Christianity into Germany by the Apostle Boni- 
face, and end with the subjugation of the Ro- 
mans. The number of figures is said to amount to 
600. The work, when finished, is intended to or- 
nament a building on the shore of the Danube, at 
Ratishon. 


The artist is the person to whom the custody of 
the celebrated Egina Marbles, so unfortunately lost 
to this country by the supineness of the government 
with regard to matters of art, were entrusted while 
they remained at ltome, before their removal to 
Munich. 


Puenomena on Borntnc ror Water.—On oc- 
casion of some recent operations, in boring for wae 
ter, in the neighbourhood of Paris, five distinct co- 
lumns of water were found to rise at the same 
time, indicating the ike nuuber of distinct courses 
of water beneath the soil. A curious effect was 
found to have been produced on the instrument 
with which the bore was made. It became strongly 
magnetized by its passage through calcareous and 
siliceous earth. After the operation a room-door- 
key of the ordinary size would adhere to its sides. 
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Night fair. Much rain, lightning and thunder on ¥F riday® 
P.M, from 3j h. to 5} h. 

Mean temperature 62; Mean pressure of the atmosphere 
29. 71. 


29. 7 
Highest temperature at noon, 73°. 








Astronomical Observations. 


The San and Herschell in opposition on Monday 1} h. P.M. 

Jupiter stationary on Wednesday. 

The Sun and Saturn in conjunction on Thursday, at 113 h. 
A.M. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 5° 26’ in Saagitt, 

Sun’s ditto ditto 9° 50’ in Leo. 

Length of day on Sunday, 15 h. 18 m, decreased 1 h. 16m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2 23”, Logarithmic num, of distance, 

530 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr, KenDatz is preparing for publication a full and 
illustrated statement of his hypothesis of a Circulation of 
the Sea, in analogy with the Circulation of the Blood. 

Mr. Bernago, the editor of the ‘German Poetical An- 
thology,’ is preparing for the press a History of Germany 
from the earliest period to the present time. 

* The Life of Lord Byron,’ in two volumes, 4to. to be 
— by Mr. Murray, is far advanced towards com- 
pletion. 

The Rev. Henry Stebbing is engaged in writing a 
* History of the Crusades,’ in two vols. for * Constable's 
Miscellany.’ 
BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST LIST. 
Butler’s Picture of the Isle of Wight, a new edition, cor- 

rected, 3s. or with a coloured Map, ds. 

A Help to the Gospels, 2s. 
The Blessed Effects of Karly Piety, exemplified in the 

Lives of President Edwards, and Dr. Doddridge, 2s. 
Le Pere Clement, par Grace Kennedy. 

Discourses on Daniel's Vision of the Four Beasts, by the 

Rev. E. Irving, 8yo., 10s. 6d. 

The Journal of a Naturalist, post 8vo., 13s. 

Rev. H. Stowell’s Life of Bishop Wilson, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Roberts’s Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman, toolscap, 
6s. 

Blunt Peter, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

History and Conversion of a Jewish Boy, 12mo., 3s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, for 1829-30, 1s. 

Martinet’s Manual of Pathvlogy, by Quain, 3d edition, 
18mo., 6s. 

Hay’s Concise System of Mechanics, 12mo., 5s. id. 

Ed wards’s Latin Delectors, 3d edition, 12mo., 2s. tid. 

Starke’s Picture of Edinburgh. Sth edition, Iémo., 7s. 

Surenen’s New French Manual, 3.1 edition, 12mo., 4s. 

Williams’s Euclid, 2d edition, 10s. 6d. 

Jones’s Views in Wales, atlas dio. Ll. 11s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Husband’s Five Parochial Sermons, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mithra on the Central World, 8vo., 5s. 

Chitty’s Stamp Act, 12mo., 9s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1828, 16s. 

Hutton’s Measurer, }2mo., 4s. 6d. 

Mollineux ou the Globe, 12mo., 3s. 

Genlis’s Manual, English and German, 5s. 

Medicine No Mystery, by John Morrison, post 8vo., 





7s. 6d. 
Graham’s Siege of Derry, 2d edition, 12mo., 6s. 
Retrospection, a Soldier’s Story, 18mo., 3s. 
An Englishman’s Guide to France, by J. Albany, Esq., 
l2mo., 5s. 6d. 
Dioclesian, a Poem, by Thomas Doubleday, 12mo., 6s. 
eer Analysis of Burnet, on the 39th Article, 12mo. 
9s. 6d. 
The Collegians, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 11. 11s. 6d. 
Stewart's History of the Steam Engine, new edition, 
8vo., 10s. Gd. 
The Student’s Algebra, by Darby, 12mo., 3s. Gd. 
The National Reader, by E. H. Barker, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Art of Tying the Cravat, 7th edition, 18mo., 3s. 
Santagnello’s Exercises, new edition, l2mo., 4s. 6d. 
Wardlaw’s Miscellaneous Sermons, &vo. 12s. 
Chambers’s Scottish Songs, 2 vols. royal ldmo., 12s. 
Ditto, 2 vols. 8vo., 18s. 
Guy’s New Exercises in English Syntax, 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Library of Usetul Knowledge, vol. 1. 8vo., Bs. 
Ellen Cameron, a Tale for Youth, by E. E. Rankin, 
12mo., ds. 
Encvelopedia Metropolitana, 2d division, vol. 1., 31. 3s 








This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo., with Engravings, 
price 17s. boards. 
HE CASQUET of LIFERARY GEMS. Se- 
cond Series. 

The First Series of this work, published last year, was 
very favourably received. The forthcoming Series, it is 
trusted, will be found equaliy worthy of public patronage. 
It will consist of upwards of Three Hundred and Sixty 
Articles, embracing extracts from many old writers, and 
from books not generally to be met with, as well as copious 
and hitherto unappropriated specimens from the works of 
the best Novelists, Essayists, and Poets of the present 
day, and will be illustrated by eight fine engravings. 

The First Series, containing Three Hundred and 
Eighty Extracts, may still be had. 2 vols. 12mo., eight 
engravings, 17s. : 

Published by Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. Glasgow 3 
A. Fullarton and Co. Edinburgh; J. ML. Leckie, Dub- 
lin; and Jas. Duncan, London. 

Who have also just published, 

FOREIGN TALES and TRADITIONS: selected 
chiefly from the Fugitive Literature of Germany. By 
Geonrce G. CUNNINGHAM. With engravings. 2 vols. 
12mo., boards, 15s- 

* We esteem the ‘* Tales and Traditions” a work en- 
titled to be, and likely to prove, very popular.’—LKdin- 
burgh Literary Journal. 

* We are bound to say that it is one of the best selections 
we have met with,.’—Scot, Literary Gazette. 





Jus: published, by E. Cox, St. Thomas Street, South- 
wark, in 1 vol. with plates, 10s. plain, 12s. 6d. coloured, 
: A N INTRODUCTION ‘TO BOTANY: in- 

cluding the History, Elements, and Language of 
Botany; the Linnzan’ Artificial System; the Natural 
Systems of Linnawaus and Jassian; the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Plants, and the Harmonies of Vegetation. 
By T. Cast ve, F.L.S., &e. 


MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
WITH THE ACCENTS AND QUANTITY MARKED. 
This day is published, price 2s. fid., a new and greatly 
improved edition, being the X1IIth., of 
4 R. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; 

with Explanatory Notes, and useful additions to 
assist the learner. ‘This edition has been most carefully 
revised, and the Accents and Quantity marked, by Dr. 
Caney. 

The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few 
vears, is the best evidence of the value and estimation in 
which the notes of Dr. Mavor are held ; and the patron- 
age so liberally given, has induced the proprietors to spare 
no expense in rendering this edition in every way worthy 
of their support. 

London: printed for Harding and Lepard ; Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown and Green; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Whittaker; Treacher and Arnott; J. Richardson; T. 
Boosey and Sons; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; E. Williams ; Harvey and 
Darton; Poole and Edwards; Baker and Fletcher ; 
Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Sustance and 
Stretch ; J. Collingwood ; and C. J. G. and F. Rivington. 

Of whom may be had, 

PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING, the twenty- 

first edition. Edited by C. Gros. Price 2s. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
SUITABLE TO ALL CLASSES. 

This day is published, in a clear bold type on fine paper, 
and handsomely printed, 12mo. price 4s. tid. neatly 
bound, 

( {UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 

BOOK;; in which each question, in a regular 
series, is followed by its appropriate answer, not only in 

Ancient and Modern History, in which the whole is ar- 

ranged in chronological order, but also in Biography, 

Geography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, Classical 

Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety of mis- 

cellaneous subjects ; the whole tending to enlarge the 

boundaries of Juvenile Knowledge, by increasing its 
stores; and thus, by blending such a course of general 
information with sound classical or liberal learning, to 
raise a better superstructure of School Education. By 

Josern Guy, formerly of the Royal Military College, 

and Author of a Chart of General History, Pocket Cy- 

clopedia, School Geography, Elements of Astronomy, 

British Spelling Book, Ke. &c. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

*,* This work has been compiled by the author with 
unusual care and attention to the wants of Teachers. 
His long and successful practice in the education of youth 
must always give his books a decided preference over the 
generality of School Treatises, had they no other merit ; 
but Mr. Guy’s school books possess higher claims ;_ they 
are more perfect in arrangement, more choice in selection, 
and more classical in style than any of the elementary 
works that have preceded them. ‘heir extensive sale is 
proof enough of their value perhaps; but large as it is, 
the publishers doubt not but every year will add greatly 
to their circulation ; at present the annual sale of the 
whole is not short of SIXTY THOUSAND! and when 
the *GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK’ 
has taken its station (where it soon will be) in every re- 
spectable school in the empire, the total sale of these 
admirable School Books must be greatly increased. 
Teachers will see in this (Mr. Guy’s latest and most 
finished work,) his intimate knowledge of the wants of 
schools; and, in the arrangement, the power he pos- 
sesses ef abridging the anxious labours of school bu- 
siness. 











TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 

VL"; A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist to his Royal 
i Highness the Duke of Orleans, 48, New Bond 
Street, begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, 
that, from many years’ intense application, he has 
invented and brought to perfection, a New System 
of Fixing TERRO-METALLIC, NATURAL, and 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one to a complete Set, 
which are so accurately fitted as not to be distinguished 
from the original, and answer all the purposes of mas- 
tication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A. J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, 
which in one minute allays the most excruciating pain 5 
and by this means carious teeth are wholly preserved 
and rendered useful, even if broken close to the gums. 
This being a metallic composition, it becomes hard as 
enamel ina few minutes, will not decompose with the 
heat of the stomach, and resists the effects of acids, at- 
mospheric air, &c.—Cleaning, and every operation inci- 
dental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten till five. 








FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
This day is published, price 2s. the twenty-first Edition of 
NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 
the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Joun PERRIN, 
carefully revised by C. Gros. 

Printed for Harding and Lepard ; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green; Baldwin and Cradock; T. 
Boosey and Sons ; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Harvey and 
Darton; Dulau and Co. ; Harris and Son ; Simpkin and 
Marshall ; Souter; Baker and Fletcher; and Poole and 
Edwards ; of whom may be had the new edition of 

DR. MAVOR’s ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
with the Accents and Quaniity marked, by Dr. Carey, 
price 2s. tid. 





: TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 

N FRIDAY Next, the 7th of AUGUST, 

Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Hall 
Court, will publish, price 4s. Nos. 17 and 18 (the two 
Numbers incorporated) of THE FLUTIST’S MAGA. 
ZINE, which will be found, on inspection, to be of a 
more interesting nature than ever since its first establish- 
ment. Contents of Music:—l. The celebrated Fanta- 
sia, of Tulon, which he performed at his concert, on the 
13th of June last. (This Piece is published at Paris at five 
francs.) 2. A beautiful Fantasia, by Besbiguier, in the 
Barcarolle in * Masaniello.’ (This piece is also published 
at five francs.) 3. The favourite airs in * Masaniello,’ 
arranged as solos, by W. H. James. There are twenty- 
four pages of Music, engraved in the first style, for which 
the Music Seller would charge at least 10s. Contents of 
Letter-press:—l. The respective merits of M. Tulon, 
Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Drouét. 2. Essay on Sound, 
concluded. 3. M. Monzani’s defanct Patents. 4. A 
Day with Dressler. 5. The Correspondence between M, 
Tulon, M. Monzani, and Mr. James. 6. The present 
State of Music. 7. Review of New Flute Music, 
&e. &c. 

TO THE MUSICIAN.—Messrs. Simpkin and Mar. 
shall have also just published No. III. of ‘ James's 
Quarterly General Catalogue of Music,’ price 6d. No. II. 
contains the New Musical Works, from January to April, 
price 6d. No.1. the whole of last year’s publications, 
price 2s. No Musician should be without this Cata- 
logue; it is a complete reference of all new Musical 
Works which are published from quarter to quarter, with 
the price of each publication, name of the composer, and 
by whom published. 

JAMES’S IMPROVED FLUTES. These Flutes, 
which M. Tulon pronounced the best he ever tried of 
English make; and which, he further observed, in a 
company of professors, were far superior to Monzani’s, 
are made under the inspection of, and tuned by, Mr. 
James, Editor of the * Flutist’s Magazine,’ &c. the 
prices of which are as follows :— - 

With elastic 
plug C keys, 
iike Nichol. 
son’s or Mon- 


With silver 

plates to the 
C keys, and 
case & clean- 


An 8-Keved Flate tist wi cia ser complete. 
n 8-Key ute tipt wit . 

silver eee ee 8 0 £1010 0 
A 7-Keyed ditto, ditto ..........7 7 0 99 0 
A 6-Keyed ditto, ditto ......... 6 6 0 8 8 0 


For Mr. Tulon’s opinion on these Instruments, see 
* The Harmonicon’ for August, and * The Flutist’s Ma- 
gazine’ Nos. 17 and 18, (the two Nos. incorporated,) to be 
published on Friday next, the 7th of August. 

*,* Tine Amateurs of the Flute are informed, that 
Mz. James has incurred the great expense of re-printing 
those Nos. of his Magazine which were out of print. 
* The Flutist’s Magazine’ is therefore now complete from 
its commencement, at the following prices: Ist vol. 24s. 
in boards ; 2nd vol 10s. in boards. No. 16, for January, 
1829, is just geprinted, price 2s. Amateurs are also 
informed, that Mr. James continues, as usual, to give 
lessons on the Flute, on moderate terms, at his lodgings, 
45, Warwick-street, Golden-square, or at the pupil’s 
residence. 





TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS, AND IMITA. 
TIONS OF STAINED GLASS. 
W BACON respectfully informs the Nobility, 
e Gentry, and Public, that he has prepared an 
elegant assortment of the above, consisting of Architec- 
tural, Italian, and Swiss Scenery. ‘The correctness of 
drawing, colouring, and general effect, render them a use- 
ful and ornamental appendage to drawing-room windows. 
Also, many other from Grecian and Gothic designs, in 
imitation of stained glass, admirably adapted to Church, 
Chapel, Library, or Stair-case Windows. 

Gentlemen residing in the country, may be supplied 
with Blinds, painted to any design, (mounted and com. 
plete for tixing,) by sending the dimensions of their win- 
dows to No. 40, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, near 
the British Museum. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F.C. WESTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-street, 
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